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The Independent Music Reader. 


By LUTHER WHITING MASON. 


Designed to furnish supplementary exercises and songs for the upper classes in 
Grammar Schools It is especially adapted to Normal Schools, Academies, and 
Village Schools, where’a full graded course of Music Readers cannot be profitably 


used. 

It is divided into two parts. The First Part consists of songs and exercises in 
three parts, —soprano, alto, and bass. The Second Part consists of songs and 
hymn-tunes in four parts, — soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 


Introduction Price, 48 Cents. 


Fourth Music Reader. 
Revised by Messrs. EICHBERG ann SHARLAND. 


All the pieces which require an advanced pianist for the accompaniment have 
been taken out, and replaced by others of at least equal value. Thus the book is 
filled with a selection of first-class music, well fitted to interest both teacher and 
pupil, while care has been taken to limit the compass of each part as much as 


possible. 
Introduction Price, 6O Cents. 


We would also call your attention to the fact that we have recently reduced the 
wholesale prices of MASON’S MUSIC READERS about twenty-eight per cent ; 


and the introduction prices as follows: 
from 18 to 15 cts. 


Primary or Firsts . 

40 to 382 “ 


Intermediate, 


Sample copies sent onYreceipt of Introduction Price. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Hymn and Tune Books for High Schools. 


An Edition for Female Voices, and another for Mixed Voices. 
Futroduction Price, 60 cts.; Exchange, 40 cts. 


A collection of about 250 ENTIRELY UNSECTARIAN Hymns for use in Devotional 
Exercises. Set to appropriate Standard Tunes by L. W. Mason, late Super- 


visor of Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 

These books have grown out of a long-felt need for a collection of standard 
unsectarian hymns, especially adapted toschool use, and set to standard tunes. So 
far as we know, there are no other such collections large enough for general and 
continuous use. 

The Bditor has gathered from the hymns of all ages and all denominations such as 
seemed best fitted for the daily use of the school, and has adapted to them the grand 
old tunes which are their natural adjuncts. He has endgavored to avoid every- 


Something New and Practical. 


THE 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course,. . - Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, . - 8 .84 
Common School Course, - Nos. Il, 2, 3, 4, =>» ws ‘ 1.20 


of the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing-space than any other Copy- 
books. Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books 
in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving time and expense. 

The Charts comprise em Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment 
paper. 25 x 30 inches in size, and bound in the game manner as Monroe's Read- 
e-charts. 

PRICE PER SET OF FIFTY NUMBERS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, or EASEL, 50 cts. 


For further information address the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St.: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bremfeld Si.: E. C. MoCLINTOCK Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


Philadelphia. 


Printed from Steel Plates. Giving thee Business-standard Forms - 


These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in , 


The Best High School Arithmetic. 


(From Professor of Mathematics, Harvard College.) 
MESSRS. GINN, HEATH & Co.: Cambridge, Aug. 27, 1883. 
Gentlemen,— Allow me to express my warm approval of the Arithmetic pre- 
pared by President Hill and Professor Wentworth. It has evidently derived great 
advantages from the careful discussion and mutual criticism which must have 
been applied toit. It eminently deserves its title of “A Practical Arithmetic.” It is 
clear, straightforward, sound, careful, and abundantly supplied with well-chosen 
examples. I would especially commend the pains that have been taken to set forth 
intelligibly the shortest and easiest methods of work,such as are actually used by the best 
computers, and the inclusion of various principles and rules, often neglected by mere 
text-book compliers, which go far to form a really scientific habit of thought in the 
young student. Nor can I regard as less praiseworthy the omission of a mass of 
useless lumber which is too often found in an Arithmetic. 

Iam glad to bé told by teachers that the book is found as excellent in practice 
it it is odmniedioie from the purely mathematical point of view. Yours truly, 


thing that is trashy or degrading to the taste, whether literary or musical. 
Sample copy seut for Intreduction Price. 


CINN, HEATH & CO. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of Introduction Price (75 cts). J. M, PEIRCE. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for a Poem on Steel Pens, the results of which 
we believe were mutually satisfactory both to ourselves and the numerous contributors, we have concluded 
to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. The 


Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other makers. 


Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 


they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. Decisions will be based on literary merit. No puffs wanted. 


Award made October 1. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


Dixon’s American Graphite Artists’ 


in use. Very truly yours, 


National Academy of Design, 23d St, 4th Ave. 


Dear Sirs:—It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the merits of 


found them to be, in all the important requirements of evenness, smooth- 
ness, firmness, and color, fully equal, if not superior, to any pencil now 


T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Secretary, N. A. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
DIXON’S Giant PENCILS, 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to 
us for samples, sending 10 cts. in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


New York, Nov. 23d, 1880. i 


Pencils. In my own work I have 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<a MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


SINSTRUMENTS: 


Optical, Meteorological, 


MATHEMATICAL, 


Engineering and Electrical, 


FOR PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR’S USE, 
Send for and specify (J E- CATALOGCE). 
Roaders should not fail to apply, as special induace- 


ments are being offered in the —— gratuitous dis. 
tribution of our 192-page fully illustrated and descrip- 
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SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ss 


Sryies: Gold Beveled Edge and 
D Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quality, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, 
Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Send Ser 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
ane Stationers, aid School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Bd. of Edacation 
of New York City 
for the past 12 

ears (in every 


of Education, Colleges, and Schools taovns out the country. 


|Blackboards : 


The private schools 
have also adopted 
our Book SLATES 
in preference to 
slate or paper pads, 
finding them more 
ge and more advantageous to the 
a ara handsomely bound in 


Sl (without 
Black Diamond Slating : 
lied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 
deoctions for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00, 

WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material, Finest sur- 


face. All sizes. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per 
ROLL rn a —Lapilinum mounted on rollers, Prices, No. 1,2x38 ft. -» $1.00; No, 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


$1.50; No. 3,3 x 4 ft., $2.00 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
ea Send for Circular. [404] 191 Fulton St., New York City. 
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BECAUSE 


1. Thec?air allows the scholar to sit so near to the 3. The wood-work of the desk is fastened to the 
iron frame by means of an improved elliptical groove 


desk as to obviate the “ stooping” posture so injurious 

to children; and also enables the pupil to take and leave abd permanency 
his seat with ease and freedom. construction 
2_ The chairs are so constructed as to turn a quar- | Pedestal and cap-plates of the chair, which are : ntirely 
ter circle either way from a front position; thus allow- end wake 
ing the child to take or leave its seat from either side, &. The chair-seat does not tarn on an upright 
or to sit at any required angle close to the desk; always | *Pindle of any kind, nor is it held in a by bolts 


retaining a uniform position on the seat, with back- to give stability to 
support. 


bling or shaking o 
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ture will send us the address of their School Committee, we shall be happy to lay before its mem- 
bers valuable information concerning our School Furniture, with list of prices. 


ta Correspondence solicited from all parts of the country. 
STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


32 Hawley St. BOSTON, MASS. 


st B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


OSEPH 
J STEE os. 


NEW YORK. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, fer’ Z 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 
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Jas. W. Queen & Co., 


924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


-y For public or private exhibitions. 


VIEWS & ILLUSTRATIONS 


from ALL PARTS ef the 
,ORLD and upon ALL 
Illustrabie Subjects. 


BDISSOLVING VIEW 
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PROJECTION 


APPARATUS 
For schools and colleges. 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


QUEEN & CO. opticians, PHILA. 

Optical, 

Mathematical, 
Philosophical, 


Chemical 
instruments. 


The LARGEST and Best ASSORTED STOCK 
oF ScrentTiFiC INSTRUMENTS in the world, 
under the management of one house. 


Our Catalogues are published in parts, 
and will be mailed upon application, as 
follows: 


Parti. Mathematical Iustraments ... ..... 
“« 2. Optical Instruments, including Spec- 
tacles, Microscopes, etc. (5th edi- 
tion, 1883, now ready). .........---. 192 ** 
2, (Supplement), Opera, Field, and Spy 
* 2, (Supplement), Second-hand and other 
Slides . 
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“ 6. Meteorological Instruments. Hy- 
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Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 
only ink that is —- non-corrosive to steel pens. 
For sale everywhere. Ping INK CO., 

425 2z John Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1926. Church ,Ghapel, School, Fire Alarm 
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THE BOULDER. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


O’er the grey boulder, seamed and scarred by time, 
Creeps the siow lichen with encrusting rime; 
Following its searching thread my thought would wind 
Within those ancient crevices to find 

The subtle force which shaped the cleavage grand 
And fitted block to block with master-hand. 

And, while I trace each deep, mysterious line 

The secret hieroglyph of thought divine, 

Record of sons by God’s finger graved 

Of sunless shores by sullen waters laved, 

Of fire and glacier, crystallizing laws, 

Atoms obedient to a central cause, 

All gravitating sure to purpose wise, 

Creative-love in earth and air and skies,— 

I, but one grain of dust upon God’s sphere, 

Make altar of the rock, and worship here. 


THE CHILD BY THE LAKE-SIDE. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Sweet, shimmering sunlight, in what happy case 
Thou liftest o’er the scene thy radiant face! 
Mirrors of beauty summer-sets around 

Throw back thy rays in infinite rebound. 

Sparkling amid the crystal waters’ play 

Lights coruscating prisms dance merrily, 

The sharp cliff-mica through the burnished air 
Strikes fantasies of sunshine everywhere; 

And while these myriad bright, unconscious forms, 
Thy glance illumines and thy glory warms, 

On the white, shining strand thy smile more sweet 
Kisses the glistening curve of dimpled feet, 
Lingers o’er chiidhood’s contour pure and fine, 
Flashes in light and grace from every line, 
Showing, amid fair nature’s fairest sheen, 

A little child as beauty’s peerless queen. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Epvucation or our Girits—The old notion 
that education spoilt our servants lingers among us yet, 
and many are asking what sort of wives and mothers are 
our learned girls likely tomake? To say the least, we 
reply, no worse than the girls made who had not the 
learning. For wifehood and motherhood depend very 
largely upon natural disposition, cultured character, and 
their own mother’s influence upon them. To say the 
most, we reply, better wives, as they are likely to come 
near to, and sympathise fully with, the dest in their hus- 
bands, and will act from cultured judgment and 
thought in household affairs, and better mothers, as they 
can more wisely train their children ; as they will be 
less liable to try all sorts of medical nostrums; and as 
they will skillfully endeavor to culture in harmony the 
bodily and mental faculties. It should not be forgotten 


that much of the advanced education of our girls is 
directly practical, bearing on household claims and 
duties.—§. School Chronicle, England. 


For rue Loss or Inptvipvauiry which is supposed 
to come from educating children in classes, and of which 
there is so much complaint, there is this compensation : 
in the school-room every child is made to recognize the 
personal and social rights of his companions, and that, 
too, while his habits of thought and feeling are forming. 


The fact that in the public school the principles of 
morality and social order are not only set forth by the 
teacher, but are actually enforced, — woven into the 
character of the child by every-day experience, is itself 


more than a just compensation for all the supposed loss 
of personal rights and individuality which comes from 


being trained in classes. — Supt. M. S. Campbell, Ohio 


Tue Piongers.—G. W. Curtis, in Harper's Monthly, 
does not sympathize with those who cry, “Let well- 
enough alone: ” 


“Tt is plain that, if a crowd is to advance, somebody 
must go first. But, in the great human crowd known 
as the world, or the race, or mankind, or society, the 
one, or the two, or the few who move naturally forward, 
are denounced as visionaries or incendiaries, as fools or 
knaves.” 


Tue Orenine or ScHoon.—The work of education 
of free citizenship begins again in our public schools 
after the usual summer holidays. New classes will be 
formed, new acquaintanceships between teachers and 
pupils will be entered into, and it is to be hoped that a 
profitable vacation has brought new energy for a good 
use of all opportunities for education. For many rea- 
sons the school-boy of this age finds the coming back to 
school not altogether irksome, —certainly not such a 
dreaded duty as formerly. The time of gloomy and 
inconvenient school-rooms, with no appliances of educa. 
tion to speak of, except the birch, has happily passed. 


Philosophical methods of teaching have reduced the 
ceaseless, senseless momorizing, “by rote,” of text 
books to minimum.—Boston Journal. 


Memory.—A man’s memory is like his stomach. 
To do its best work it must have good treatment. It 
must neither be neglected nor overloaded. It can easily 
be so abused by neglect, or by irregular and unsystem- 
atic employment, as to become chiefly a cause of annoy- 
ance and discomfort; or, again, it can be so overworked 
and heavily taxed that it becomes practically the chief 
organ‘or agent of the entire system; every other por- 
tion dwindling in its comparison. The latter course is 
the great danger of those who value the help of a 
tenacious memory. 

Both memory and stomach are valuable, not in pro- 
portion to the burdens they can carry, but in proportion 
to their training for their part in the work of the sys- 
tem as a whole; and either of them is made effective as 
much by what is kept from it, as by what is packed in- 
to it.—S. S. Times. 

A Passine Prorest.—The introduction of novelties 
in the shape of so-called reforms, no doubt, has had its 
effect in bringing the school system into disrepute. So 
many isms spring up, 80 many are eagerly caught at, so 
many are petted and fostered and even forced on the 
system, that it would be indeed strange if the work was 
not weakened in consequence. These novelties last for 


a while, they have their day, they are forgotten, but the 
generation that wrought in the schools during their stay 
suffered by it.—TZhe Teacher. | 


Tse Minor Morats.—The children who learn to 
admire their well-lighted, well-proportioned, well-deco- 
rated school-rooms, will soon learn to be dissatisfied with 
mean, dirty, unbecoming homes; and personal attire, 
cleanliness, and neatness, as being most directly under 
the control of the pupils, will be the first objects to 
which their improving propensities will be directed. 
In short, the right kind of school-room is like moisture 
and sunshine to the moral germs in the mind; and so 


soon as the awakening life becomes a part, so to speak, 
of the individual consciousness, satisfaction can only be 
found in progress and improvement.—Hd. News, Eng. 


Tue Periop oF Entrance To Scnoor is not a 
question of years, but a question of development, phys- 
ical and intellectual. Some pupils are as ready for school 


year-line must be drawn. The training of children may 
commence at a very early age, but I am not a convert to 
the new doctrine that the State should take the child 
from its mother’s breast to undertake its education. I 
am of the opinion that, as things are, the American 
home is the best place for the American child until 
the age at which we now admit to school. Nothing is 
lost, but much gained, by letting boys and girls lay in 
a good stock of physical and mental power before they 


enter school. The business of a child’s first year is to 
grow.—Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland. 


ON CRAMMING vs. TRAINING THE MEMORY. 


BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D, 


The outcry against cramming has been general and 
deserved. The surfeit following a plethoric diet illus- 
trates a common mental dyspepsia. The quantity rather 
than the quality of attainment is too often the meter of 
progress. The school studies are all best mastered when 
they are pursued not as ends, but as means of mental 
discipline. As all truth is in harmony, so the surest 
processes of acquiring truth accord with the laws of 
mental growth. It is the teacher’s duty not so much 
to impart knowledge, as to show his pupils how to get 
it. Then the joy of conscious power and progress 
quickens the memory and all the faculties. Efficiency, 
—the power of using the faculties and resources of the 
mind,—is the test of advancement. The teacher’s suc- 
cess is shown not so much by what he tells his pupils, 
as by what they are by his instruction enabled to tell 
him. The process of cram retains little genuine knowl- 
edge, while the true method renders its acquisitions 
ever at command. Worse still, cram has a moral taint, 
fostering ostentation and conceit. Superficial attain- 
ments are chaotic, promising the substance, but giving 
the semblance of knowledge. It is doing violence to 
the soul, to its innate love of truth and of growth by 
the nutriment of truth, to feed it thus with the mere 
husks of knowledge. Such cramming is quite as likely 
to make pupils flippant as fluent, confounding gabble 
with smartness. Cram is multiplying Shakespeare’s 
“ knave very voluble,” while better methods would, in 
Isaac Taylor’s phrase, “ put flippant scorn to the blush.” 
Any method which inflates pupils with an over-estimate 
of their attainments is harmful. 

The proper revolt against parroting has led to the 
opposite extreme and put memory in the background. 
In the premature attempt to bring the reflective facul- 
ties to the front, some have banished text-books and 
substituted object-lessons, talks, and lectures. While 
there is a place for each of these, neither may exclusively 
occupy the field. The abuse of memory does not justify 
its neglect. An exact memory is a priceless blessing. 
It isone of the most wonderful faculties of the mind, 
and marvelous especially in its susceptibility to culture. 
The astonishing feats of memory performed by artificial 
methods give little discipline to this faculty, and are 
of little use; like the feats of the acrobat, they serve 
for show. The boasted systems of mnemonics are a spe- 
cies of cram. They discard the special and intellectual 
relations, which nature suggests, and substitute artificial 
combinations. The same time and thought applied to 
the philosophical association of ideas would secure better 
results, both in acquisition and discipline. 

A great memory for facts and dates is not a proof of 
intellectual power. By some process of cram one may 
have multitudinous facts of history and science on his 
tongue’s end and yet be only a learned driveler. But 
such one-sided development does not prove that a great 
memory is inconsistent with sound judgment. On the 


other hand, such a memory is an essential condition of 


at the age of four as others at seven. Yet there is ‘the highest intelligence and power. As a rule, the men 


necessity for a rule, and that rule must be arbitrary. A’ 


of greatest ability have excelled in grasp of memory, 
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though memory and intelligence do not hold a necessary 
proportion to each other. 

The fact that memory changes with years and attain- 
ments is most suggestive to the teacher. In early life 
the memory is circumstantial, and easily holds items 
and details, like words and their forms. The reflective 
faculties are comparatively dormant, but the perceptive 
powers and circumstantial memory are acute. Children 
can learh spelling and language, in general, better than 
adults, and store up those details and perceptions which 
will ultimately give fuller play to the memory and re- 
flective powers. Lessons in form and number should 
now be given; but the broadest field for the circum- 
stantial memory is language. Our faculties are spe- 
cially fitted for the tasks naturally incumbent in each 
successive period of life. To learn to talk is one of the 
earliest efforts and necessities of the child. Nature so 
befriends him that his progress, even without a book or 
teacher, is marvelous. Though at two years of age he 
can speak but a few words, at six years he has a better 
command of his vernacular in conversation than a stu- 
dent of Latin ordinarily acquires after ten years’ study 
of that language. This law of memory shows that lan- 
guage, especially in the form of reading, spelling, talk- 
ing, and writing should be the most prominent exercise 
of young children. The early mastery of one’s native 
tongue facilitates all other attainment, while poverty of 
language is ahindrance and discouragement. Just here 
the highest tact and didactic skill are needed. 


CLASSICAL AND NON-CLASSICAL TRAIN- 
ING FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


A significant and somewhat remarkable paper on the 
place of classical and non-classical studies in a liberal 
education has recently been placed before the public in 
Germany. Before the year 1870 those German students 
who had received their preparatory training in a real- 
school instead of a gymnasium, were obliged either to 
forego a university education or to seek it in one of the 
non-Prussian universities. The result was, that an in- 
creasing number of Prussian students were annually 
finding their way to Géttingen, Leipsic, Heidelberg, 
and the other university cities lying beyond the Prus- 
sian borders. Accordingly, in the year 1869, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, Herr von Miiller, addressed 
a note to each of the universities of Prussia, asking 
their several faculties to consider carefully and report 
“whether and to what extent the holders of diplomas 
from the real-schools should be admitted to the pursuit 
of liberal studies in the universities.” In response to 
this invitation each of the faculties gave to the question 
such careful consideration as the importance of the 
subject and the significance of the inquiry seemed to 
demand. Though the answers, taken as a whole, were 
decidedly adverse to the admission of students from the 
real-schools, yet the Government determined not to act 
upon the views presented in the reports, but to open the 
doors of the universities to non-classical as well as to 
classical pupils. By the decree of Dec. 7, 1870, it was 
determined that Prussian students desirous of studying 
mathematics, natural history, and modern languages 
' might be admitted to the privileges of the universities 
on the presentation of a diploma from any one of the 
real-schools of the first-rank. Thus, by fiat of the Gov- 
ernment, an entirely new element was introduced into 
the universities. 

After ten years of experience under the new régime, 
the philosophical faculty of the University of Berlin 
now put upon record their impressions as to the influ- 
ence of the change. The motion which called out the 
expression thus published was introduced into the fac- 
ulty by Prof. Droysen, the well-known historian. Its 
first form was that of a memorial asking the Ministry 
of Education to consider whether the interests of higher 
learning did not demand a discontinuance of the privi- 
leges extended to scholars from the real-schools. This 
memorial occupied the attention of the philosophical 
faculty during several sessions. As its first form did 
not secure the unanimous assent of the members, the 
paper was changed from a memorial to a memorandum ; 
and, in the phraseology in which it was finally adopted, 
this paper received the signatures of all the scientific as 
well as of all the classical members of the faculty. In 


view of the unanimity with which it was adopted, it 
will hardly fail to be regarded as the most powerful plea 
ever made in behalf of classical studies. 

First of all, the memorandum calls attention to the 
fact that the proportion of non-classical to classical stu- 
dents has been steadily increasing, at such a rate as to 
threaten an entire change in what may be called the 
dominant characteristics of the University. The aggre- 
gate number of students from the gymnasia has not, 
indeed, diminished, but the number from the real-schools 
has so increased as to be about three times as great as 
it was five years ago. Of all the students admitted to 
the Philosophical Department of the University of 
Berlin during the winter semester for 1879-80, thirty- 
seven per cent. were from real-schools, At the present 
rate of increase, in five more years this class of students 
will constitute a majority, and by that very fact will 
quite revolutionize the prevailing tone of university life. 
Such an impending change justifies a careful inquiry 
into the scholarship of the students from the real-schools ; 
and ten years of experience enable those members of 
the faculty into whose classes students from the real- 
schools have been admitted, to speak with considerable 
confidence. It is in the testimony given by the pro- 
fessors of mathematics, of the natural sciences, and of 
the modern languages that the real importance of the 
memorandum is to be found. 

Those professors of mathematics who teach the mere 

elementary branches, and whose lecture-rooms are there- 
fore generally sought by students during the first year 
of residence at the University, testify that they have 
discovered no important difference between the two 
classes of students. But, on the other hand, both of 
the professors who give instruction in the mathematics 
of more advanced grade certify that the students who 
have received their preliminary training in the classical 
schools, although less advanced at the beginning, show 
a clearer insight into the subtleties of the more abstruse 
mathematical relations, and, before they have gone very 
far, leave the non-classical students quite in the rear. 
The testimony of the professor of astronomy is of the 
same import. Both in the Observatory and in the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures he has noted a marked 
distinction ‘between the two classes of students. His 
words are: “ The students prepared at the real-schools 
show at first more knowledge and more skill than those 
prepared at the gymnasia, but their further develop- 
ment is slower, more superficial, and less independent, 
while they show still greater inferiority in point of 
ability to carry on the more difficult processes of inde- 
pendent research.” 
The professors of chemistry say that students from 
the real-schools cannot, in their branch of study, be 
placed upon the same plane as the students from the 
gymnasia. Prof. Hofmann observes that the matricu- 
lants from the non-classical schools often show, at the 
beginning of their chemical studies in the University, 
a more rapid progress in acquiring a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of the science, as well as a greater 
dexterity in the early processes of a chemical manipu- 
lation; but that, before their studies have advanced 
very far, these relations are reversed, and the non-clas- 
sical students are left behind. He adds that his experi- 
ence is by no means new; that the same fact had often 
been observed by Liebig. Prof. Rammelsberg gives 
similar testimony in regard to students in the School of 
Technology. He says that of those who take his lect- 
ures on chemistry during the first semester, the students 
trained in the gymnasia, though without any previous 
knowledge of the subject, take a far greater interest in 
the instruction than that shown by the students from 
the non-classical schools. He remarks that almost in- 
variably there is with the students from the real-schools 
a certain indifference (Blasirtheit), begotten of an early 
familiarity with the subject, that is fatal to the most 
rapid and successful progress. At the final examina- 
tions the work of the non-classical students is generally 
inferior to what in advance would be expected, while 
the work of the classical student is almost invariably 
better. ' 

From the other branches of scientific study the testi- 
mony is somewhat less emphatic, though it is invariably 
of the same general import. In the teaching of modern 


philology the experience of the several professors is not 


essentially different from that of the instructors of chem- 
istry. Prof. Tobler testifies that in his seminary for 
the more thorough study of the French language and 
literature he has not been able to detect any very con- 
siderable difference between the two classes of students. 
The professor of English, on the other hand, says that 
the attainment of the non-classical students is greatly 
inferior; and, what is of still greater importance, they 
almost invariably show a want of keenness of appre- 
hension and independence of judgment that prevents 
them from taking any other than a prescribed method. 
The same professor (Zupitza) testifies that, as a member 
of the Examining Commission of the government, he 
has noticed that, although the students prepared in the 
real-schools begin their studies of English before they 
go to the University, their knowledge of the language 
at the completion of their University course is generally 
much inferior to the knowledge shown by the classical 
students. Herr Miillenhoff, one of the professors of 
the German language and literatyre, uses these express- 
ive words: “According to my experience, it is hope- 
lessly impossible for a student prepared in a real-school 
to acquire what may be called a thoroughly satisfactory 
development. No one ever acquires it through the study 
of the modern languages,—no one without the solid 
foundation of a training in a gymnasium.” Scherer, 
the other professor of the same subject, complains of 
the constant embarrassment to which he is subjected 
by his inability to introduce to his hearers comparisons 
between the German linguistic forms and the corre- 
sponding forms in the ancient languages. 

It is in view of such representations as these that the 
faculty finds itself unanimous in its belief that the ad- 
mission of students from the real-schools has been inju- 
rious to the interests of higher learning. The professors 
in all those departments to which non-classical students 
are admitted are constantly embarrassed by a certain 
want of homogeneity in their classes. They must either 
address themselves to the weaker portion of the class, 
with a consciousness that they are wearying the better 
scholars by their excessive simplicity, or, if they resort 
to the other view, they are obliged to carry forward 
their work with a depressing consciousness that they 
are not understood by a considerable portion of their 
hearers. Unless the prevailing tendency is arrested, 
the inevitable result, in the opinion of the faculty, will 
be that the supreme excellence of scholarship which for 
half a century has made the German universities famous 
all over the world, will be a thing of the past.— The 
Nation. ; 


THE STUDY OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


BY ©. P. CARY, HAMLIN, KAN. 


The study of mental arithmetic, it seems to us, does 
not receive that degree of attention in our schools that 
its importance demands. There are many of our best 
schools in which this subject is not taught as a regular 
exercise in the grades above the primary. Why is this ? 
Partly, no doubt, because it is crowded out. Teachers 
are obliged to use text-books of written arithmetic that 
have few or no mental problems, and neither they nor 
their pupils have hardly the time, it would seem, to take 
up a separate text-book on the subject. The result is, 
teachers content themselves with giving their pupils, 
from time to time, a few oral examples, general exer- 
cises, etc.; and this is the amount of fraining pupils get. 

Another reason why the study has been so largely 
discarded is to be found in the fact, that it has been so 
sadly mistaught by many teachers who persisted in 
loading down the solution of problems with long-drawn- 
out formulas and analyses that required minutes of dull 
repetition of verbiage, where seconds of brief but logical 
explanation would have sufficed far better. 

Conducted in the old way the study became monot- 
onous and tiresome to both teacher and pupils, and con- 
sequently both were glad to get rid of it. But, when 
properly conducted, there are certainly few exercises 
that pupils can engage in that are more stimulating to 
mental activity than mental arithmetic. It is a most 


excellent drill for obtaining fixedness of attention, both 
in the individual and in the class. It cultivates the 
memory, since the conditions of the problem and the 


practical results must be held in the mind while the 
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reasoning process and the calculation go on, It culti- 
vates accuracy, independence of thought, and that clear, 
logical analysis which is so desirable and useful an ac- 
quisition. 

It educates the pupil in the exact use of language ; 
and the habitual concentration of the mind upon a sub- 
ject requiring close, accurate analysis develops in the 
pupil those habits of self-control and self-reliance, which 
are no insignificant part of a good education. 

It has the advantages, also, of being a useful, or prac- 
tical, study. In the ordinary affairs of life there is 
nothing except reading and writing that will be of more 
practical use to a pupil than readiness and skill in solv- 
ing arithmetical problems mentally. 

But shall we separate mental and written arithmetic 
and teach them independently? This need not be 
done. A separate text-book seems to be necessary, but 
the same subject may be taken up in each, and thereby 
each will assist the other. 

Let it be remembered that it is not enough that 
teachers approve of this study; pupils must really do 
the work, must daily practice the analysis of examples, 
besides any oral work given to the school at large. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


VI. — ADVANTAGES OF THE TOPICAL METHODS. — 
ACTUAL RESULTS IN SCHOOL WORK. 


In the last article one advantage of employing the 
topical method in teaching geography was considered ; 
viz., It requires careful preparation on the part of teach- 
ers as well as scholars. Other advantages will now be 
discussed. 

2. The topical method creates unbounded enthusiasm 
among the scholars. The dull, sleepy boy wakes up; 
the most indifferent girl is anxious to learn in this new 
way. There is something for the fingers to do, as well 
as the eyes, in copying topics and information given, 
into the blank-books. Each pupil becomes desirous to 
contribute information required from newspapers, other 
books, or from parents. Scholars no longer dislike this 
noble study. On the contrary they wish to study it 
more than its proportional time. The teacher some- 
times is actually obliged to check their enthusiasm, and 
remind the class that there are other studies of impor- 
tance besides geography. 

3. The topical method is philosophical and natural. 
It appeals to the understanding as well as to the mem- 
ory. It begins with the known and proceeds to the 
unknown. Subjects are taken up in their natural or- 
der. Position is studied before surface ; elevation be- 
fore drainage; climate before production. Children are 
pleased with comparisons and sharp contrasts; they ask 
for cause and effect ; they are hero-worshipers, fond of 
personal adventure. Thé topical method naturally leads 
them to such information. 

4. It encourages seholars to study and think for them- 
selves. This is perhaps one of its greatest advantages. 
In following the text-books the scholar simply commits 
to memory the words, with little regard to their mean- 
ing. When studying topically he memorizes ideas and 
facts which he is to clothe in his own language. He 
becomes a searcher and discoverer of truth. He comes 
in contact with other books, and soon dispels the fool- 
ish delusion that his own particular text-book is the 
only book in the world containing geographical in- 
formation. 

The difference between the two methods is well 
shown by the following illustrations from school life. 
In a certain school in this city the fourth class was 
taught South America by the topical method. After 
the work of teaching was finished, the scholars were 
requested to write what they knew about that country. 
Below we give two extracts from the papers then pre- 
pared. These extracts are given just as written by the 
scholars, without any corrections : 


South America (a). 

South America is a great peninsula nexi to the largest one 
in the world. The only thing that prevents it from being sur- 
rounded by water is the Isthmus of Panama, a narrow neck of 
land joining North America to South America. South America 
has no large gulfs and bays except lake Maracaybo for that is 


really a bay; so it is not very thickly settled by white people. 
South America being mostly in the torrid zone has a very 
warm climate. It consists of three mountain chains, the 
Andes Mts. Parime Mts, and the Brazilian Mts. and three 
plains, the llanos, selvas, and Pampas. The Andes are a large 
system extending along the whole of the western coast. They 
are a part of the large system in North America, and are very 
steep and dangerous in climbing. But they have an animal 
called the llama which is a very sure-footed animal. There 
are many volcanoes and many cities have been entirely de- 
stroyed. There are great many high and wide table-lands or 
plateaus among the Andes and many cities are built upon 
them because the air is more healthful. Quanties of silver 
and copper are found among the Andes. The people, etc. etc. 
M— A— B—. 
South America (b). 

South America is a large peninsula. There are high moun- 
tains all around the margin. The Andes are on the west, the 
Parimas on the north, and the Brazilian Andes on the east 
There are high table lands among the Andes, with a good 
many villages and towns on them. The table land is often 
named for the town that is on it. There are a great many 
gold and silver mines among the Andes, Lake Titicarca is 
the highest large lake in the world. They get a great many 
diamonds from the rivers among the Brazilian Andes. 

The three principal rivers are the Amazon, the Orinoco and 


-|the La Plata. The Llanos are along the Orinoco, and are 


covered with coarse grass in the wet season and with dust in 
the dry season. In the wet season all the rivers overflow, and 
grass grows taller than aman. There are herds of horses and 
cattle feeding on the grass, and there are a great many snakes 
and reptiles. In the dry season all the grass withers up, and 
all the herds are driven to the mountains, All the snakes and 
all the animals bury themselves in the ground, and the insects 
all die, There is not a tree to be seen, except along the river 
banks. The selvas, or wooded plains, etc., etc. 
W— S—. 

Under the care of another teacher, this same class 
studied Asia from the book, and then wrote what they 
knew about that country. Two extracts are selected 


from this set of papers prepared by the same scholars. 


Asia (a'). 

The outline of Asia is very irregular, but the seas, gulfs, and 
bays, do not extend so far into the land, as those in Europe. 

The principal mountains are the Himalaya, Altai, Thian 
Shan and the Kuen Lun. 

South of these mountains is a great desert plain extending 
from west to east. It is made up of salt, sali marshes, sand 
and gravel. South of this are three peninsulas. 

The rivers are divided into three classes, those which flow 
into the Indian Ocean, those which flow into the Pacific Ocean, 
and those which flow into the Arctic Ocean. 

The climate is divided into three classes, the northern, 
southern and central. 

The religions are Pagans and Mohamedans. 

The divisionsof Asia are Asiatic Turkey, Asiatic Russia, etc. 

M—- A— B—. 
Asia (b'). 

Asia is the largest of the five Grand Divisions. The Gulfs 
and bays do not extend as far into the land as in Europe. 

The four principal mountain chains are the Himalaya, Thian 
Shan, Altai, and Kuen Lun. 

The five seas on the Eastern coast of Asia are Behring Sea, 
Sea of Ochotsh, Yellow Sea, China Sea, and Sea of Japan. 
The Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal are on the southern 
coast of Asia, The rivers flowing north are, Obe, Lena, and 
Yenesei. The rivers flowing east are, Amoor, Hoang-Ho and 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Those flowing south are, etc. 

The principal commercial city of Asiatic Turkey is Smyrna. 
Jerusalem is the holy city of the Mohamidans. Mecca is the 
holy city of the Jews. 

Id co ete. 

Asiatic Russia is a very cold country, A 

These scholars are between ten and eleven years of 
age, and the selections are taken from the first part of 
each paper. The characteristic difference between a 
and a', 6 and 5', are much more apparert from an ex- 
amination of the full set of papers than from two selec. 
tions. The first noticeable difference is that the aver- 
age amount written was much larger when the class 
was taught topically than when taught from the text- 
book. This shows that there was much greater inter- 
est in South America than in Asia, a fact contrary to 
common experience. There is a much greater differ- 
ence in the facts presented and the language used in a 
and } than in a' and 4. Inthe one the text-book was 
closely followed; in the other information was obtained 
from many different sources. In the former, the ap- 
pearance of the country, the productions, and the people 
are the prominent topics remembered ; in the latter, the 
names of natural divisions and the localities of places. 
The one gives us some variety in the sentences; the 
other none, is and are being the common verbs employed. 


In the one an intelligent knowledge of the country 


worthy of a first class is exhibited, in the other a mere 
memorizing of the dryest details from map and descrip- 
tion. The difference in the teachers does not satisfac- 
torily account for this vast difference in results. The 
method, as well as the teacher, made the difference. 


SCHQOLS AND HOMES. — (IL) 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Crossing the street from the Horace Mann School, we enter 
the building of the Y. W. C. A., and chat for a few moments 
with the lady in charge. From personal experience we know 
the value of the home which the Association affords to young 
women of the city. It accommodates about 160 boarders, fur- 
nishing comfortable, pleasant rooms, and a good table, at rea- 
sonable prices. Yet its silent work is mostimportant; the ad- 
advice and help of its employment bureau; the social and 
Christian influences thrown around strangers in the city; the 
care given its sick or disheartened inmates; the quiet financial 
help which often saves those who would shrink from depend- 
ence upon charity,—all these go to make up the sum total of 
its power. Not long ago a lady applied there for board, but 
they were so full they could not give her such a room as she 
needed. Thinking to secure a room outside, and take her 
meals at the Association dining-room, she obtained several ad- 
dresses at the office and went in search of aroom. Engaging, 
provisionally, the most satisfactory of those visited, she re- 
turned to the office and reported results, but was met by the 
reply, ‘*O, I want to tell you not to go there; we thought we 
knew all about the people, but we’ve just heard that they’ve 
moved out, and a new family of doubtful character has taken 
their place.’ Thankful to the Y. W. C, A., the lady hastened 
to cancel the partial engagement with the owner of the room. 

We inspect the parlors and spacious dining-room, and hear 
of the classes in bookkeeping, penmanship, and art and needle- 
work, at lowest rates of tuition; of the Bible class, prayer- 
meetings, parlor talks, and other privileges of the home, 

An industrial sewing-school for girls is under the auspices 
of the Association, yet they find it difficult to secure scholars, 
even with the liberal inducements ther ~ffer; too many girls 
preferring positions in stores to steady employment as seam- 
stresses at reasonable wages. A new building in the heart of 
the city, in which acafé and other departments may be opened, 
is becoming a pressing need of the society. 

The afternoon takes us to the North End again, this time to 
visit the Industrial Home at 39 North Bennett Street. An in- 
direct result of the work of the Associated Charities, this home 
seems to have solved the problem of successful help for the 
poor. Its purpose is well shown by the quotation on the out- 
side of its printed report: ‘‘ Men, like God, must help those 
who help themselves; nay, what is more vital still, they must 
go back of this and teach them how to help themselves. Here 
we strike the key-note of charity.” ~ 

The institution does not aim to become self-supporting, but 
to assist those under its influence to self-support; and nobly 
is it accomplishing this. The large building, now filled to its 
utmost capacity by the various departments of the Home, was 
formerly occupied by the Seaman’s Friend Society. Passing first 
to the topfof the house, we enter the rooms devoted to boot-mak- 
ing,—the latest industry introduced. The lessons are given in 
the evening, the boys being at school or work,—as newsboys and 
in other ways,—during the day. The genial manager shows 
ue the first sewing of the young pupils, with evident pride in 
their work; and we catch a glimpse of the spirit pervading the 
entire force of helpers, 

Here is the boys’ workshop, an outgrowth of the importu- 
nity of the North End boys, who so plead with the lady who is 
‘*head and front of the whole,’’ following her in the street, 
and saying, “ You do lots for the girls; you don’t do anything 
for us,’’ that she at last admitted them, though with many 
misgivings, into a basement room in which a carpenter’s shop 
shop was opened for their instruction. The report reads like 
a story,—how the boys fitted up the large and pleasant rooms 
now occupied by them by their own labor and at their own 
expense, contributing thereto the money they had deposited 
in the Industrial Home Bank; how they faithfully kept the 
rules enjoined upon them, even forbearing to swear, though 
one little fellow almost forgot, in vexation at some disaster to 
bis work, but remembered in time to say “‘ Christopher!”’ and 
found that served every purpose; how a regular list of articles, 
such as knife-trays, lap-boards, easels, etc., is required of the 
boys. All these things are written in the book of the records, 
—are they not in the “ book of remembrance ”’ as well ? 

Hark! the children are singing! Here they come,—a line 
of fifteen or twenty wee folk, under five years of age, march- 
ing, — or pretending to, — with joined hands. Their mothers 
are at work in the laundry, or elsewhere; they bring the chil- 
dren here at 8 a. m., and take them home at 5p.m. In the 
t orning a regular kindergarten is held; now it is play-time, 
but the plays are directed by wise and loving teachers. The 
march ended, they throw themselves on the matted floor in all 
the abandon of childhood, and quickly show their knowledge 
that the teacher has stepped out of the room by rolling over 
one another and getting decidedly mixed. ‘‘ Are you a boy or 
a girl ?’’ we query of a bright-eyed tot at our feet. “‘I’ma 
boy,’’ is the prompt reply; and his right-hand neighbor hastens 
to anneunce, — conscious, though still in petticoats, of his 
birthright importance,—‘‘ I’m a boy, too.”’ 


They roll large, bright-colored balls along the floor, for a 
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while, and then one after another personates a “busy bee,” 
flying round the circle while all sing and “buzz,” the bee 
stopping to gather honey from the uplifted hands of each little 
human flower. We see the tiny tables with chairs to match, 
where the children dine, and glance at the ‘‘ babies’’ and the 
inviting cribs for ‘“‘ naps,” on our way to the sewing-room. 
A lady is reading aloud as we enter: the women sew one day 
for themselves, the next for the institution. A widow’s class 
meets once a week, and takes work home, receiving pay there- 
for in groceries or coal; agirl’s class is also held. Here in the 
large hall a cook-stove is in place, and the cooking-class, and 
kitchen-garden school hold their sessions. The former, first 
taught by Miss Parloa, is still under admirable supervision 
and is deservedly popular. Economy, as well as excellence of 
materials and methods, is taught. But the most charming 
branch of the whole work is this kitchen-garden of “ Little 
Housekeepers.’’ No wonder that in the five cent entertain- 
ments, given in this hall, their songs and exercises are most 
heartily welcomed. We are too late for the lesson, but it 
must have been on “ Sweeping,” to-day, for here are the tiny 
brooms, brushes, and dusters, and the daintily-made beds, 
their freshness of white spreads and tiny “‘shams”’ carefully 
covered with a square of calico to protect them from dust, 
while on the blackboard are the words of the ‘ Sweeping 
” 

We hear of the Gospel meetings and Bible-class, as we pass 
to the printing department. This has two classes, one of 
boys, and one of girls, who learn here a profitable trade. One 
of its graduates is now in the employ of Rand & Avery, an- 
other is in the Transcript office. On the table in the reading- 
room are the leading papers and magazines of the day, and the 
library-books show that they arein actual use. The room is 
open to girls and women from 3.00 to 6.00 p. m., and to boys 
and men from 6.00 to 9.00 p.m. Our guide says there are 
often seventy-five boys there, Just opposite is the café, fur- 
nishing a good dinner for 25 cents or a lunch for 15 cents. 
Three evenings in a week this becomes a coffee-room, where 
one may obtain a cup of coffee, two doughnuts, and a piece of 
cheese for 5 cents, and spend there the entire evening reading, 
or playing checkers, dominoes, etc. One evening in a week it 
becomes a regular game-room for boys, and on another for 
girls, under careful supervision. Excellent work is being done 
in the laundry, and the manager tells us she has nearly all the 
orders they can fill; 20 per cent. of the amount received is re- 
turned to the institution, the rest goes to the laundress. Wo- 
men are sent out by the day for washing and scrubbing at 12} 
cents per hour, and fare both ways, if the distance requires 
riding. Orders for this, as well as other departments, are 
gladly received, and executed at reasonable rates. 

It is late and we aretired. But the Home for Little Wan- 
derers is close by, and we must make a brief visit there. Did 
we not become familiar years ago with its paper bags marked, 
** Thanksgiving Bags for Little Wanderers’ Home’’? Did we 
not hear of the motley array which the express companies re- 
turn free of expense, just before Thanksgiving? Bags of 
apples, doughnuts, potatoes, and what not, still bring good 
cheer to these otherwise homeless orphans. Although the 
number, — at present over a hundred, — remains about the 
same, the individual children are constantly changing by the 
adoption of those here and the entering of new ones. There 
are more boys than girls in the play-room, and we are told 
that ‘the demand ”’ for girls is much greater than for boys. 
Two choirs are kept in practice, and many a “ Little Wan- 
derer’”’ has sung himself into a loving home. See these two- 
story iron bedsteads in the boys’ dormitory, all dressed in 
white! The larger boys have separate rooms, each with two 
occupants. In the prettily-curtained bay-window of the hos- 
pital some convalescents are playing and reading. Everything 
is neat and inviting, and as we turn homeward, breasting the 
cheerless storm that has stolen a march upon us, we thank 
God in our hearts for these schools and homes of the good old 
city of Boston. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A correspondent of Nature makes the following statement: 
**Kent-ish men who drink chalk-water are large-boned, whilst 
those people who drink soft water are the reverse. At Glasgow, 
where the water is supposed to be very soft, there are said to 
= ere bandy-legged children than at any other place.” Is 

80 


— Among the recent communications to the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, says the Atheneum, is a paper by M. Manou- 
vrier on the criminal type as developed by the study of the 
skulls of assassins, in continuation of a discussion to which 
French anthropologists have recently been devoting much 
attention. He finds a small forehead and a heavy jaw general 
characteristics of this type. He tests firsts not only by direct 
measurement of the frontal cerebral curve, which gives 101 
millimétres for assassins as against 111 for Parisians as a rule, 
but also by summing up the several auricular angles, which 
gives a like result. The degree of heaviness of the jaw in 
assassins and in Parisians is represented by 15 to 13. 


Hollow Magnets.—While Preece has found that there is no 
difference in the conducting power of lightning-rods of various 
forms, Holtz has concluded that solid steel bars do not form 
80 good permanent magnets as tubes, because the core acts as 
an armature joining the two poles. In experimenting to test 
his hypothesis, he magnetized rods and tubes to saturation, 
and found that the magnestism of the tube showed an excess 
of more than 50 percent. After waiting six months, he sub- 
jected the same magnets to new tests in order to find which 
retained the magnetism best. He found that the magnetism 
of the solid was to that of the hollow magnets, in one case as 
1:2 5, 10 another as 1:2,9.— Wied. Annalen, 


SCHOOL EXERCISE. 


THE WORDS OF GARFIELD. 


BY MISS H, M, COOK, PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 


This exercise is arranged for nine pupils, and may be used 
on the anniversary of his death, which occurs Sept. 19, or on 
that of his birth, which occurs Nov. 19. 

Print, or write on a board, in large letters, the name JAMES 
A. GARFIELD. Let one pupil point to the first letter and say 
‘* J,—Journalism,” and continue to point to that letter while 
another scholar recites the quotation: 

** If independent journalism means freedom from the domi- 
nation of patronage, wealth, or corruption, freedom from 
party-dictation, all good men will applaud it.” 

The child at the board then points to the next letter and 
says, ‘‘A,—An Army of Artisans,”’ and another child recites: 

**It was the manifest intention of the founders of the gov- 
ernment to provide for the common defense, not by standing 
armies alone, but by raising among the people a greater army 
of artisans, whose intelligence and skill should powerfully con- 
tribute to the safety and glory of the nation.” 

The pointer touches the next letter and says, ‘‘M,— Moment 
of Discovery,’’ and the third recitation follows: 

“To every man of great original power there comes in early 
youth, a moment of sudden discovery of self-recognition, when 
his own nature is revealed to himself, when he catches, for the 
first time, a strain of that immortal song to which his own 
spirit answers, and which becomes thenceforth and forever 
the inspiration of his life, ‘Like perfect music unto noble 
words,” 

The pointing goes on: E.— Education. Let the pupil 

who recited‘ Journalism ’’ School-houses are less expen- 
sive than rebellions.’’ 
8,—Safeguard. The fourth scholar then says: 
‘‘Our great hope for the future, our great safeguard against 
danger is to be found in the general aod thorough education of 
our people, and in the virtue which accompanies such education. 
And all these elements depend, in a large measure, upon the 
intellectual and moral culture of the young men who go out 
from our higher institutions of learning. From the standpoint 
of this general culture we may trustfully encounter the perils 
that assail us. Secure against danger from abroad, united at 
home by the stronger ties of common interest and patriotic 
pride, holding and unifying our vast territory by the most 
potent forces of civilization, relying upon the intelligent 
strength and responsibility of each citizen, and, most of all, 
upon the power of truth, without undue arrogance, we may 
hope that in the centuries to come our Republic will con- 
tinue to live and hold its high place among the nations as 
‘ The heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time.’ ”’ 

A,—Atlantic. The fifth scholar recites: 

“The Atlantic is still the great historic sea. Even initssunken 
wrecks might be read the record of modern nations. Who 
shall say that the Pacific will not yet become the great historic 
sea of the future,—the vast amphitheatre around which shall 
sit in majesty and power the two Americas, Asia, Africa, and 
the chief colonies of Europe. God forbid that the waters of 
our national life should ever settle to the dead level of a wave- 
less calm! It would be the stagnation of death, the ocean 
grave of individual liberty.”’ 

G,—Great Quality. The sixth scholar then quotes: 

“If I were to state to-day the single quality that appears to 
me most admirable among the fathers of the Revolution, I 
should say it was this: that amidst all the passions of war, 
waged against a perfidious enemy from beyond the seas, aided 
by a savage enemy on our own shores, our fathers exhibited 
so wonderful a restraint, so great a care to observe the forms 
of law, to protect the rights of the minority, to preserve all 
those great rights that had come down to them from the com- 
mon law, so that when they had achieved their independence 
they were still a law-abiding people.’’ 

A,— Architects. Let the one who recited the ‘‘ Army of 
Artisans” say: ‘‘ The children of to-day will be the architects 
of our country’s destiny in 1900.” 

R,—Reign of Law. The seventh pupil recites: 

“The assertion of the reign of law has been stubbornly 
resisted at every step. The divinities of heathen superstition 
still linger in one form or another in the faith of the ignorant; 
and even many intelligent men shrink from the contemplation 
of one Supreme Will acting regularly, not fatuitously, through 
laws beautiful and simple, rather than through a fitful and 
capricious Providence.”’ 

F,— Fountain of our Strength. This recitation is for the 
eighth boy: 

“ The fountain of our strength as a nation springs from the 
private life and the voluntary efforts of forty-five millions of 
people. Each for himself confronts the problem of life, and 
amid its varied conditions develops the forces with which God 
has endowed him. Meantime the Nation moves on in its great 
orbit with a life and destiny of its own, each year calling to ite 
aid those qualities and forces which are needed for its preser- 
vation and its glory. Now it needs the prudence of the coun- 
sellor, now the wisdom of the law-giver, and now the shield 
of the warrior to cover its heart in battle. And when the hour 
and the men have met, and the needed work has been done, 


ats a crowns her heroes and makes them her own for- 


I,—Importance of Education. This recitation is for the 
third boy, who gave Moment of Discovery :” 


cation, without which neither justice nor freedom can be per- 
manently maintained.” 

k,—Education of Women. The second boy, who gave an 
“An Army of Artisans and Architects,’’ takes this sentence 
also: 


“At present the most valuable gift which can be bestowed on 
women is something to do, which they can do well and worthly, 
and thereby maintain themselves.” 

L,—Liberty. The boy who recited “Journalism” and “Edu- 
cation,’’ now adds this sentence: 

‘‘ The best thing in this republic next to liberty is the labor 
of our people.”’ 

The pupil who has stood at the board through the exercise 
now points to D, and says, ‘* Dishonor too Costly for the People,” 
and, stepping into the centre of the line, where the other speak- 
ers are, recites: 

‘*The people of the United States can afford to make any 
sacrifice for their country, and the history of the last war is 
proof of their willingness ; but the humblest citizen cannot 
afford to do a mean or a dishonorable thing to save even this 
glorious Republic.” 

After which, all the speakers say together, “‘ James A. Gar- 
field,” and the rest of the school sing without a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
‘“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


PUTTING: OUT I’8. 


1. Iam a step; put out my eye, I am a heavenly body. 

2. Iam a wagon; put out my eye, I am pale. 

3. I am rewarded; put out my eye, I am a small cushion. 

4. I am departure; put out my eye, [ am a kind of drum. 

5. Lam tough; put out my eye, I am distorted. 

6. Iam to charge with debt; put out my eye, I am that 
which is owed. KE. E. 

CHARADE,. 


When the feverish breath of summer is fragrant on the breeze, 
And the “»wers in the garden are musical with bees, 
When the ing-dove in the thicket is cooing to its love, 
And the skylark in the sunlight sings of brighter things above, 
There where the brooklet babbles, drowning the voice of care, 
Where the moor-hen hides her nestlings, and the roe-buck 
makes her lair, 
My first is often there. 
And when in hall and hamlet all sounds are hushed and dead, 
When our guardian angels float around our slumbrous head, 
When the still, small voice of conscience is calling us by name, 
And the secret sting of midnight tortures the restless frame, 
As we meditate in sorrow e’er the wound we fain would heal, 
While memory summons back the scenes oblivion cannot steal, 
My next is surely there. 
When in some secluded bower two loving hearts have met, 
And Cupid flitting ’round them weaves his entrancing net, 
When innocence and valor are sitting side by side, [hide, 
And love’s low-whispered tale calls up the blush it would not 
When vows are pledged and taken, and troth on bended knee, 
When hands and hearts together joined are linked for eternity, 
My whole is sometimes there. 


ANAGRAMS, 
(Massachusetts towns.) 
1. Lame news. 13. Find eel. 
2. Mew Youth. 14. Lard nut. 
8. Don Ralph. 15. Dan lash. 
4. Lin meteors. 16. Fred Stow. 
5. Be not slack. 17. Me fiddle. 
6. Her own belte. 18. Dan rove. 
7. Halt mino. 19. Dear gin. 
8. Busy mare. 20. Get gore now. 
9. No gum eat. 21. May dew. 
10. Her mats. 22. Men nod. 
11. Old hen. 23. A stone. 
12. Sew not. 24. Thornfield. 
REVERSALS. 
1. Reverse an instrument ‘for catching fish, and find a 
2. Reverse a wild animal, and findjto move. [numeral. 
3. Reverse a drinking utensil, and find a vegetable secretion. 
4. Reverse a small but useful article, and find to pinch. 
5. Reverse to exist, and find wrong-doing. 
6. Reverse an instrument for taking game, and find to sep- 
7. Reverse a cart, and find an inclosure. [arate. 
8. Reverse uncooked, and find open hostility. 
9. Reverse standing water, and find a noose, 
10. Reverse to have gained. and find the present. 
11. Reverse to boast, and find clothing. 


tw 


. Reverse an adverb, and find a weight. E. E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 30. 
DECAPITATIONS.—1. Cable, able. 2. Delf,elf. 3. Devolve, 
CHARADE.—Bloomfield. [evolve. 
FRACTIONS. — 1. Winter. 2. Mince-pies, 3. Coat. 4. St. 
WorpD-SQuARE.— | Louis 


OVAL 
ELLA 
SKELETON PoETRY.— 
’T was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 
I never nursed a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


SEPTEMBER 


With the autumn evenings of growing length, and the close 
of the vacation season, we desire that Literary Eclipses shall 

eclipse’’ their past selves. We therefore ask contributions 
of original matter at this time from interested readers. For 
the best variety of puzzles, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 
Dr. J.C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘* I have used it as 


“Next in importance to freedom and jastice, is popular edu- 


& general tonic, and in particular in the debility and dyspepsi 
of overworked men, with satisfactory results.” 


| 
i 


Sept. 13, 1883. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


. Will the editor please elucidate his views by extracting the 
square root of —2? R. G. W. 


[We should be pleased to comply with the above request, but 
could not do justice to the subject in the space allowed for 
Mathematics. We can only refer R. G. W. to the algebra in 
which the editor has attempted to “elucidate his views”’ on 
this subject.—Ep. ] 


SoLuTions RecetveD. Thos. L. Stein: Probs. 208 and 228. 
A. L. G.: Prob. 229. M. Gottesleben: Probs, 221 and 222. 
C. King: Prob. 228. G. I. Hopkins: Prob. 223. B. B. L.: 
Prob. 227. Thos. A. Pollok: Prob, 229. M. Fogarty: Probs. 
230 and 231. 


Mr. Editor : Will you please state your rule for the use of 
the signs +, —, X, +, illustrating by some such examples asthe 
following: 2+3—%%+7X4=? 


The signs + and — affect the quantity immediately follow- 
ing, extending to the next + or —, and nothing more unless a 
vinculum or its equivalent is used. 

The signs X and + affect the quantity immediately follow- 
ing, extending only to the next +, —, X, or +, and no more 
without a vinculum or its equivalent. 

In the first example above, the sign +- belongs to the 8 only; 
— belongs to 46 +7 X 4; + toT only; and x to 4, 

[{n the second example, — belongs to 2 only; x to 3; + to 
#; and — to +.—Ep.] 


SOLUTIONS, 


PROBLEM 229.—Three men, Henry, Robert, and Peter, with 
their wives, Mary, Jane, and Sarah, go to a store to buy cloth. 
Each one purchases as many yards as he or she pays shillings 
per yard. Each man pays 63 shillings more than his wife; 
also, Henry buys 23 yards more than Mary and Robert, and 11 
more than Sarah. Who are man and wife ? C. H. 8. 

The number of shillings paid by each is the square of the 
number of yards he bought. The difference between two 
equares equals the square of the difference between their roots, 
plus twice the difference into the less root (2 ab + b?, a being 
the less root, and a + b the greater.) Hence, 2 ab + b? = 63, 
or the square of the difference between the number of yards 
bought by any man and his wife is lessthan 63 4H. bought 11 
yds. more than S., and over 23 more than M.; 112 > 63, 23? > 63. 
Hence, neither 8S. nor M. is wife of H, and J. is wife of H. 
S. bought more than B. (for what H. bought exceeds what R. 
and M. together bought by a greater difference than it exceeds 
what S. bought.) Hence S. is not wife of R., and is wife of 
P., and M. is wife of R. 

Query.—Is not the statement that H. bought (exactly) 11 
yards more than S. inconsistent with other conditions of the 
problem ? Make it, ‘‘ H. buys 23 yards more than M. and R., 
and 23 more than &.,’’ and the number of yards is integral for 
each person. But, as the problem stands, can even rational 
values be found for the number of yards bought by each 
person ? A.L G. 


— 


PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM 235.—To determine a triangle, having given the 
angle at the vertex, the rectangle of the radii of the inscribed 
and circumscribed circles, and the line joining their —— 


DRIFT. 


— The Providence Journal, in accounting for the ‘‘depression 
of business”’ by its favorite theory of youthful laziness, de- 
clares ‘‘ there are no boys learning trades,’’ and “ the girls are 
contemp!uous of handiwork.’’ Will our sapient critic inform 
us how he accounts for the general appearance of industry and 
prosperity in Rhode Island, as we were whirled through it 
the other day ? Somebody is at work; some boys are learning 
trades, and some girls are not contemptuous of handiwork, 
even in that ‘* Castle of Indolence’’ which seems to be located 
somewhere in sight of the window of the critic of the Provi- 
dence Journal. Up in Massachusetts we do things better. 
250,000 women are earning $1,000 and more a year in the Bay 
State. Possibly, if our Providence critic could be persuaded, 
for a while, to shelve a few of his pet theories about public 
education and the condition of young America in general and 
direct his mind to what is actually being done in this country 
by workmen under 25, in every department of industry, he 
might be reconciled to the civilization even of his own wide- 
awake little Commonwealth. 


— The noble army of fault-finders, engaged in disparaging 
our American system of public schools, seems to leave out of 
the account the important fact that every first-class educa- 
tional institution in our country is a nursery of educational 
missionaries to the vast multitudes of mankind who still abide 
in the shadow of ignorance. The entire corps of workers in 
our great foreign mission-field are graduates of these schools, 
to say nothing of the recent training of Oriental youth sent to 
our country. The new school system of Japan has been 


largely built up by American teachers. Our schoolmasters 
and teaching-women are busy digging a mine under Mormon- 
dom, striving to civilize the Indian, and are pouring over into 
the new schools of Mexico, We have just beard that # dozen 


young women, mostly normal-school teachers, have been 
called, at generous salaries, to the Argentine Republicin South 
America, to organize public education through the training of 
teachers, and there are rumors that other South American 
States are moving in the same way. We remember a zealous 
member of the school committee of a western city who “ laid 
down the law”’ to the effect that ‘“he would be glad to build a 
Chinese wall around this metropolis, and permit no teacher 
from outside to enter”; but even he would not prevent the 
swarming of skilled instructors from his hive to bear the light 
of knowledge and glorify the name of their native city. One 
of the most notable results of the educational systems of our 
great Northern States has been that our country is becoming, 
more and more, the teacher of the vast untaught multitudes 
of the American Continent and the Oriental world. 


— In our travels westward and southward, we have never 
found ourselves in a place where somebody was not trying to 
make capital for himself or his party by telling lies or exag- 
gerating unpleasant truths about the good town of Boston. 
But we have always observed that the solid portion of every 
American community, even when it laughs over the regulation 
joke and does not contradict the stereotyped slander, 
has, at bottom, a steady and reliable respect for ‘‘the Hub,”’ 
and, on the whole, looks that way for object-lessons in pro- 
gressive society oftener than to any other town in this world. 
Boston, during the summer, swarms with the finest young 
people from the South and West, drawn thither by the unde- 
niable advantages of many kinds of which it is the center. 
The reason of this is not in any pretentious habit of Boston 
people in advertising themselves, but it is found in the fact 
that, for two hundred years, Boston has stuck to the fruitful 
ideas of skilled work, good municipal government, popular in- 
telligence, good culture, and a broad and practical Christianity. 
To push these ideas it has lavished millions of money, an 
unsparing toil at home, and has labored to send forth an army 
of its young people to stand up for the same ideas in every 
part of the Union. Asa result, Boston was never so rich, so 
powerful, and so influential a factor in American life as to- 
day, and the distinction is the legitimate fruit of two centu- 
ries of solid work. There is one way open to any American 
town to surpass Boston in its special lines of distinction, and 
that is, not to tell lies, or exaggerate unpleasant truths, or fire 
off stale jokes, but to take off its coat and work fifty years, 
with the help of the best modern appliances, to surpass the 
old burg that, spite of the East-wind, has fought its way toa 
permament seat among the superior towns of Christendom. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


COLLEGE FETICH AGAIN. 


The brief reply of ‘‘ Inquirer’’ to Dr. Humphrey’s paper in 
THe JouRNAL of the 23d inst. called to mind an incident 
which fully illustrates the poverty of the Doctor’s argument 
in favor of Greek and Latin: A few years since, while spend 
ing vacation with a young friend who had just completed his 
classical course, and who was a very thorough student, the 
conversation turned upon the utility of such studies. The 
writer took precisely the ground of Mr. Adams, and my friend, 
remembering my natural-history work, used the same argu- 
ment advanced by Dr. H. I told my friend I would admit the 
force of his argument provided he could explain to me 
promptly, and without the aid of a lexicon, the signification of 
100 scientific terms selected from various sciences. In pa!won- 
tology I gave alternate generic and specific terms, as Gonio- 
phora, rugosa, Discina, capaz, etc. In conchology, similarly, 
I gave him Anostoma, ringeus, Alasmodonta rugosa, etc. In 
botany the same course was pursued. Each name was written 
out and the signification placed opposite. He answered 23 out 
of the 100 correctly. 

Experience teaches us that a correct knowledge of terms and 
nomenclature is acquired by the scientific student without 
especial effort, and such knowledge is of a very enduring char- 
acter, inasmuch as the study of the objects serves to show the 
applicability of the name. When once we find that Goniphora 
signifies angle-bearing, all the members of that genus are re- 
minders of the name; and, likewise, that the wrinkled form 
must be G. rugora. Is it not true that a great majority of the 
classical students would be compelled to have constant recourse 
to their lexicons in natural-history work ? 

Beruin H. Waieut. 


NANTASKET PEBBLES. 

The pebbles are symbolieal of God’s children washed into, 
the ocean, —the world,—rough, jagged, with many corners 
Each little stone has its own composition, its own elements, 
like those of the mother-rock. After many, many years of 
friction, smoothing, polishing, these come to the shore smooth, 
soft, with all degrees of symmetry,—a few perfect. The pri- 
mary differences have made some circular, some flat, some 
oval. The degrees of smoothing and polishing are different, 
but each stone has kept its individuality according to its own 


quality. 
But no illustration from the inanimate rock family repre- 


sents the deyelopment of the human soul, The rock is acted 


on only from without, — the soul from within. The rock is 
shaped and smoothed and polished by an extraneous force,— 
the soul must think, choose, decide for itself what shape it 
will take, and then it does the shaping and polishing also from 
within, After shaping and smoothing, the work remains un- 
changed where it is deposited, but the soul is constantly mov- 
ing on, changing and being changed. The rock represents 
time and finiteness, — the soul figures eternity and infinity. 
Only a few of the pebble-stones can become perfect, but per- 
fection is within the reach of all souls. A. E, Locks, 
Nantasket, Aug. 27, 1883. 


THE TENTH LATIN LESSON. 


The following is an examination given to a class of begin- 
ners in Latin in the Stoneham (Mass.) High School, and took 
the place of what would otherwise have been their tenth les- 
son. The pupils had used no grammars, unless some of them 
had old ones. Six of the papers were almost as good as the 
one given below. There was only one in the ten that could be 
called poor. The results are entirely practical: > 


1. Who are you? Iam a boy. 
2. Who praises the girl? The queen praises the soldier’s 
girl. 

3. The soldier’s boy will love the queen. 

4. The soldier’s boy was watching the sailors when he was 
home. 

5. When the king was at home, the king’s son was at school. 

6. The queen’s daughter has seen the men when she has 
been at home. 

7. The king was walking in the garden, but the queen was 
in the school. 

8. The boy may be a king and the girl may be a queen. 

9. Where are the stars? The stars are in the sky. 

10. The sailor will have a garden on the island, 

LATIN, 

1. Quises? Puer sum. 

2. Quis puellam laudat ? Rex militis puellam laudat. 

3 Regis filius, milites amabit, 

4. Militis puer nautas videbat, quum domi erat, 

5. Quum rex domi erat, regis filius in schola erat. 

6. Regine filia viros vidit, quum domi fuit. 

7. Rex in horto ambulabat, sed regina in schola erat. 

8. Puer rex sit, et puella regina sit. 

9. Ubi stelle sunt? Stelle in coelo sunt, 

10. Nauta hortum in insula (habuerit). 

June 22, 1883. A. F. Buck, 


DYNAMITE OR HUMANE EDUCATION, — WHICH 
SHALL IT BE? 


I wish to submit to intelligent readers these propositions: 

First: Great and dangerous conflicts between capital and 
labor are threatened in this country. 

Second: Crimes of violence and a spirit of lawlessness have 
grown here wonderfully in the past twenty years. 

Third: About one-half the people of this country, rich and 
poor, attend regularly no church, nor do their children attend 
any Sunday-school. 

Fourth: A Nihilist lecturer recently stated to a large audi- 
ence in Tremont Temple, Boston, that there were then about 
four hundred schools in Europe (he did not say how many in 
America) whose only object was to teach the use of explosives, 
and that two ounces of an explosion he then had, placed at the 
entrance of Tremont Temple, would destroy the life of every 
person in that building! 

Fifth: The coming conflicts in this country must be fought 
in one or two ways: either mercifully with ballots and other 
humane measures, or brutally with bullets, incendiary fires, 
and all those destructive appliances which modern science has 
put into the hands of those who are being educated to use them. 

Sixth: Those who are to fight these battle, on one side or 
the other, are in our public schools to-day, and we are edu- 
cating them. 

Seventh: The quickest and most hopefal way of reaching the 

masses, and leading them to settle political and social ques- 
tions in merciful ways, is through immediate and wide-spread 
humane education in our schools. 
Eighth: No man or woman can find in the world a cheaper, 
quicker, or more effective way than through the Bands of 
Mercy, designed for the protection of both human beings and 
the lower animals, with their simple machinery, badges, and 
cards, and of which 491 have been established in this country 
within a little over a year, in all grades of schools, 

Ninth: It is the duty of good citizens to aid this work. 

Tenth: Fall information, sufficient to enable not only adults, 


but even a boy or girl, to form a Band, will be sent, without 
cost, to every person soking Gao. 

Prest. of Mass. Society 


— Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. —Richard Lovelace. 


— The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 


Sings ip the shade when all things rest. 
—Monigomery. 
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Boston, SEPT. 13, 1883. 


THE WEEK. 


The first week in autumn finds the general business of the 
world good, the crops fairly assured, and the great manufac- 
turing establishments busy. Russian crops seem below the 


alliance was formally arranged at the meeting at Salzburg be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs.’’ This certainly means 
peace for a year or two. 


THe news of the death of Josiah A. Stearns, Ph.D, 
one of the oldest and most respected of the Boston 
school-masters, comes to us too late this week for a 
proper mention of his life, character, and work. We 
shall hope to present such a review in our next issue 
from one of Dr. Stearns’ associates in educational work. 


Joun T. Princx, late superintendent of schools of 
Waltham, Mass., has entered upon his new work as one 


A: of the agents of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
¥|Mr. Prince is peculiarly adapted to the work of school 


supervision, and the board has shown great wisdom in 
his selection. He won a good reputation as a teacher 
in St. Louis, and on coming east was elected to super- 
intend the schools of Waltham and Watertown. His 
administration has been so prudently conducted, and 
the advantages to the schoools have been so great, that 
Mr. Prince was marked as a proper person for promo- 
tion, as soon as the opportunity should occur. As one 
result of his work for the last four years, the value of 
supervision has been so appreciated that each of the 
towns now proposes to have its own superintendent at 
a salary equal to that paid Mr. Prince by the two towns 
united. Mr. Prince is a quiet, but an effective worker, 
and will be found to be a careful student and a sagacious 
adviser in school affairs. His immediate work will be 
the inspection of schools, the delivery of educational 
addresses to the people, and assistance in institutes, 


“I a system of schools is to yield its richest points, 


its teachers must be allowed a large amount of free- 


average, promising a good export business for American grain.}|dom. All good teachers are strongly individual, and it is 
The general failures are not so numerous this week, though| only by freedom that a teacher’s individuality can be 
oul heavy, but being mestly of speculative character do net! tained and developed.” This is what Superintend- 


affect the soundness of business. The cotton-year, which 
closes Sept. 1, shows an average product of 3,430,546,704 


ent Hancock, of Dayton, says. 


There is a good deal in 


pounds for 1882-3 against 2,585,686,378 pounds for 1881-2.|what he says, and the remarks are timely and impor- 
Our standing in the production of this commodity may be/tant, because there is a tendency among superintendents 
gathered from the fact that the rest of the world only produces/ and school boards (perhaps there always will be) to in- 
about one-fourth of this amount of cotton. The statistics of troduce methods and ways at the expense of the teacher. 


immigration to Aug. 31 are not as heavy as last year. For 
the eight months ending that date, there were 284,966 immi- 
grants landed at New York, against 343,538 for a correspond- 


Of course, a poor teacher must be guided continually ; 


but a poor teacher is worthless, anyway. The worth of 


ing period of last year. The greatest falling off seems to be|a good teacher is in his individuality, and it should be 


among Germans. 


The official ceremony attending the|held sacred. To be forever telling him, by rule and 


completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad occurred a short a gulation, to do this, that, and the other thing; to 


distance from Helena, Mont., on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 8, 
Mr. Henry Villard, president of the road, driving the last 
spike, a golden one, in the presence of a large crowd of people, 
gathered to celebrate the event. Addresses were made by 
President Villard, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, and ex-President 
F. Billings. The original organization for the building of this 
road took place in Boston, on Sept. 1, 1864, under a charter 
granted by Congress July 7, 1864. Construction was begun in 
1870, but suspended for a time in 1873. The first road to the 
Pacific was completed May 10, 1869; the second March 18, 
1881; and this, the event of to-day, Sept. 8, 1883. The new 
postal notes, issued to the public Sept. 3, seem to have 
caused so much trouble to the Chicago banks that they decline 
to receive them on deposit. As they are an innovation, how- 
ever, patience will probably set all things right. Boston has 
lost one of its veteran educators in the person of Josiah A. 
Stearns, Ph.D., who died in this city on Saturday, Sept. 8. 

In the East, the negotiation for the settlement of the Ton- 
quin troubles have not yet been concluded. Conferences be- 
tween the ambassadors of France and China have been held, 
but no definite results reached. The belief gains ground 
in Paris that the difficulty will ultimately be adjusted through 
the intervention of either England or America. 

The general conclave of American Catholic Bishops to be 
held in Rome, as announced in the public press, does pot 
promise to be a brilliant success. The Moniteur says that al! 
the American bishops mentioned as being expected to arrive 
in November will not reach Rome at that time. Only some 
few of their number will participate in the conference to be 
held during that month, which will simply settle upon the 
questions to be discussed at a general council to take place at 
a later day. 

Ireland seems to be threatened with the old trouble,—recent 
storms, loss of crops, ete., to be followed, of course, by severe 
winter, rent agitations, etc. Somebody must be in league 
with their weather bureau. 

Peace counsels are just now paramount in the affairs of 
political Europe. Spain is coqueting with Germany for ad- 
mission to the council-fire as one of the great powers, a favor 
she could not obtain through the mediation of France. Rome 
is making concessions to Germany, and from the Cologne 

Gazette we learn “that the prolongation of the Austro-German 


be continually measuring him with yard-sticks and 
weighing him with pennyweights, is absurd, unjust to 
the teacher and pupil, and a waste of time and money. 


Waen our zealous friends in the church propose to 
add to the arduous labors of the clerical profession the 
further charge of the education of the children, we 
would remind them, that, after 250 years of devoted 
labor, they have only succeeded in getting on the ground, 
church-sittings for twenty of the fifty millions of our 
people ; that hundreds of the churches that now exist 
are not crowded, and that, probably, a third of the pop- 
ulation of any American city rarely attends Sunday 
worship or listens to their instruction. Moreover, at 
the most moderate estimate for church building, and at 
the starvation salary of $500 a year for the minister, it 
would require $130,000,000 to bring matters up in their 
own department. When, therefore, our Catholic or 
Protestant clergy claim the right to make popular edu- 
cation an attachment to the church, they must face the 
financial problem of raising an additional $150,- 
000,000 annually for this purpose. We would further 
remind the bishops that the most disastrous and, on 
the whole, disgraceful bankruptcy in this country, for 
the past generation, is the widespread wreck brought 
upon the poor people of the Catholic province of Cin- 
cinuati by the attempt of one of their best prelates to 
thoroughly do what they are all the time saying should 
be done. There is no large Christian denomination in 
America that would not go to the same place if it hon- 
estly attempted to follow this class of clerical enthusi- 
aste, who fancy that money will always be forthcoming 
for whatever they fancy will promote the glory of God 
and the majesty of the church, 


PARTIAL ESTIMATES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


American life is a broad field of observation,—too broad 
for any observer to look into shape, at present. Just 
now the elements of the most progressive nationality in 
Christendom are lying about in great masses, imper- 
fectly adjusted, and sometimes only in uncomfortable 
juxtaposition. The other day we were talking with a 
charming lady whose father was a Boston man, born of 
English parents ; her mother a Louisiana French woman, 
though herself inheriting a descent from England and 
Scotland. Our friend’s husband was a New Yorker of 
the old Dutch stock, and her little boy is being educated 
in Philadelphia. In a country towards which emigra- 
tion has been setting from every slope of the globe 
for the past two hundred and fifty years, it is get- 
ting hazardous to make sweeping assertions concerning, 
national aptitudes and characteristics. No doubt, in 
the midst of this seeming confusion, there is a steady 
growth of what may be called a distinctive American 
type of intellectual, social, and executive ability. How 
much of this is due to race, and how much to the his- 
tory, circumstances and institutions of our country, the 
most peculiar of all the great nationalities, is an interest- 
ing study for the social philosopher, but a dangerous 
field for the dogmatist in education. 

These thoughts, and others like them, were in our 
mind during the brilliant address of Gen. Francias A. 
Walker, at the opening of the New England Manufac- 
turers and Mechanics’ Institute, on Sept. 5. The diffi- 
culty of hearing, and the unreasonable time of delivery, 
at the close of a long ceremony, deprived the large audi- 
ence of much of the pleasure of listening to this remark- 
able production, which should be put before the public 
in condition for its full understanding. But even this 
address, from a gentleman of uncommon ability, trained 
in the school of the census department, and now the 
President of the Boston School of Technology, seems to 
us open to the same remark as the striking oration of 
Mr. Adams, at Harvard, in the early summer. Both 
seem to us to be founded on a too narrow estimate of 
the national genius and capacity, and to fail in a broad 
and generous estimate of the American character and 
destiny. 

Gen. Walker’s theme was, of course, dictated by the 
occasion. And surely there was enough in the specta- 
cle before the eloquent orator to excuse a great deal of 
overstatement and understatement in his view of the 
national tendency. A hundred years ago, American 
manufactures had no existence. Today, four millions 
of our fifty millions of people are engaged in such pur- 
suits, as workingmen, with other millions dependent on 
their industry ; and our new country already ranks sec- 
ond among the manufacturing nations. In view of such 
marvellous progress and the possibilities of the future, 
one might be pardoned for almost any excess of partialiy 
in the estimate of this element of the nation’s growth. 


Gen. Walker accounts for this wonderful record, not 
on the ground of the national resources, or the increased 
population of the country, but from what he regards a 
peculiar characteristic of the American mind. This 
characteristic he pronounces the exceptional capacity of 
the American people for the comprehension of mechan- 
ics, and an inventive power surpassing anything in his- 
tory. Indeed, in his glowing periods, we might fancy 
the American citizen endowed with an almost preternat- 
ural gift in these directions, while other peoples have 
been left to grope their way by the aid of a few great 
leaders. We question, howerer, the justice of this sharp 
distinction. Gen. Walker does not inform us in which 
element of the American people this wonderful faculty 
most evidently resides. If in the English and Scotch- 
descended portion, it may be said that the same class in 
Great Britain has wrought out results within the past 
century even more wonderful than their descendants in 
America. Certainly our German, Dutch, and French- 
descended people here have not excelled their brethren 
at home in this direction, while the Irish and the col- 
ored people, numbering together one-fifth our entire 
population, have not so largely contributed to this re- 
sult. Besides, many of our most remarkable inventions, 
and a great deal of our skilled labor, have been, and are 
still, the work of eminent foreigners residing in Amer- 


ica,—Americans only in the sense that Agassiz was 
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American. Looked at from this point of view, we do 
not subscribe to this sharp isolation of the American 
people from all other nationalities in the field of me- 
chanical genius and skill. Doubtless, from the bringing 
together of so many of the most vital elements of Chris- 
tendom, and the flocking hither of great crowds of 
trained workmen from abroad, large results may be an- 
ticipated in the near future. But it seems to us too 
early to place the Amefican on that pinnacle of ability 
where the eloquent orator of the Mechanics’ Fair com- 
pelled him to pose for the edification of the representa- 
tives of foreign industries, last Wednesday. 

Indeed, it is by no means certain that the wonderful 
exuberance of inventive power so enthusiastically de- 
scribed in this address is due more to native genius than 
to the peculiar training of republican institutions, in- 
cluding the educational history of ourcountry. Masses 
of people, plunged in such ignorance and oppressed by 
such institutions as paralyzed the Continental European 
populations up to the beginning of the present century, 
are in no condition to make proof of their genius for 
anything except revolution. Every one of these peoples 
has gone forward with prodigious rapidity in this direc- 
tion as their government has become more liberal and 
the opportunities of popular and technical education 
have been multiplied. Without denying a high degree 
of native skill in mechanical invention to our people, 
we must remember that, in our country, for the first 
time, it has been shown what ordinary human nature 
can accomplish under the influence of republican insti- 
tutions, free labor, a free church, and a popular educa- 
tion which, with all its defects, has been a mighty in- 
fluence for the emancipation of mind and development 
of ability of every sort. We cannot, therefore, join with 
General Walker in his impatient and sweeping disposal 
of the past education of New England, which he seems 
to regard as working at cross-purposes with the peculiar 
mechanical genius of its people. In our view, the edu- 
cation of New England and the whole North has been 
a most potent factor in the best life of the country, a 
prodigious stimulant of mental force, and a large ele- 
ment in the production of what he regards the special 
faculty of our people. 

Besides, it seems to us a mistake to say that the chief 
distinction, even of New England, has been the devel- 
opment of its vast manufacturing industry. For two 
hundred years New England led in commerce, naviga- 
tion, and the fisheries, and a great deal of the new de- 
velopment in agricultural skill has come from the intel- 
ligent New-England farmers and their sons working in 
the region beyond the Hudson. The whole American 
people has distinguished itself in military affairs as not- 
ably as in manufactures. But the crowning superiority 
of the American people has been in the science and 
practice of self-government. The century’s achieve- 
ment of such a nationality as ours, on such lines of ad- 
vancement, is an exploit as much superior to our me- 
chanical success as nationality is greater than machinery, 
and the art of ruling men surpasses the faculty of sub- 
jugating nature to human convenience. 

In this undue estimate we perceive the same habit of 
exaggeration that has become the besetting sin of the 
class of minds of which the president of the School of 
Technology is a brilliant representative. It is but nat- 
ural that this class of men, in their absorbtion in the 
practical and physical relations of men, and their won- 
der at the marvelous progress of our people and of man- 
kind in science and mechanics, should jump the conclu- 
sion that in this direction are to be found the distinctive 
human achievements of the present day. But surely 
the advanced man of to-day, or the advanced people of 


the present era, has made a progress in social life, in 
philanthropy, in the practical application of religion, in 
general intelligence, and especially in self-government, 
at least of equal importance as an evidence of ability, 
and of far greater significance in its bearing upon the 
character of national life which underlies all things ma- 
terial. In fact, this boasted advance of man in science, 
invention, aud mechanics is, itself, very largely the re- 
sult of the emancipation of the race in general educa- 
tion and thought, in church and society and the State. 
And we must never forget that it is not the wealth, the 
physical resources, or the marvelous skill of hand that 
is to decide our destiny as a people, but the nobler 
progress in those higher regions of life which alone 
— the stability of society and the true glory of the 
ation, 


EDITORS TABLE. 


— Make no rule that will bind your judgment. 


— To be enthusiastic is well, but to be violently so savors 
of ignorance, 


— An exchange well says that ‘‘ men who are afraid of dying 
from overwork of their brains, would commonly improve their 
prospects of a long life if they would work their brains more, 
and worry less about their brains.’’ 


— General Butler says that our English has been ‘“de- 
bauched by the newspapers.” Is it, as Swift said of the En- 
lish tongue in his day, because of “ignorance and want of 
taste” ? 

— A writer in The Nation thinks that Mr. Adams’s grievance 
over the study of Greek in Harvard College lies in the fact 
that the methods of teaching it in his day were defective 
and uninteresting. ‘Greek to-day,’’ says the correspondent, 
“* stands near the head of the list in the percentage of students 
who elect it, and this is due, to a large extent, to the fact that 
the admirable organization and ability of the Greek department 
enable the student to acquire, not a smattering of the language, 
but a firm foothold, which will be to him a source of pleasure 
and profit.’’ 


— The Christian Register thinks that the fashion of prolong- 
ing the summer vacation is one of the most encouraging feat- 
ures of our recent social progress. It is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that, so far as schools are concerned, the general custom 
of beginning the schools on the first Monday in September is a 
fair compromise, when it is considered that there are thou- 
sands of children whose vacation, if prolonged, must be passed 
at home or in the streets. But this good advice is given to 
teachers: “‘ Rectify the mistake of bringing them back to their 
tasks before the frost has prepared the air as a stimulant to 
mental effort, by making the lessons short and the tasks easy.’’ 


— Given a room, a teacher, and fifty pupils; but it is not 
necessarily a school. All the conditions are there but one, and 
that one is codperation. The Indiana School Journal puts it 
thus: “‘ If the teacher tries ever so hard to teach, but does not 
secure the codperation of the pupil in trying to learn, there is 
no real school.’?’ There may be methods, perfect in theory; 
order that hears the clock tick and the pin drop; examinations 
that answer perfectly every question; and yet thereis no school 
unless between teacher and taught there is a mutual play of 
love, sympathy, and good willing. Who of us, if weighed in 
the balance, would be found teaching, not a school, but an 
aggregation of little ones ? 


— ‘It is impossible,” says the Rev. Charles G. Ames, “‘ to 
be our best or do our best so long as our leading motive and 
ideal in life is to seek our private advantage, even though we 
may mean spiritual advantage or individual perfection.’’ It is 
a truth, of which every successful teacher is an illustration. 
And it is so for the reason, as the same writer observes, that 
‘*every advance in unselfishness, every act and experience of 
true love, adds enormously to our motive power.’’ We are 
very firm in the belief that there would be fewer failures in 
teaching, and that the influence of a very large number in 
their class-rooms would be greatly increased, if teachers loved 
themselves less and their children more, The Scripture is 
applicable here: He who loses his life shall gain it. 


— ‘It is clearly the duty of the Government,’’ says The 
Nation, ‘‘to preserve in every way the great rivers of the 
country.” It cannot be done if the forests which “ guard the 
flow of great rivers such as head among the Adirondacks or 
the Sierras of California, the Alleghanies, or the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” are destroyed. The forests of Michigan or Louisiana 
may be exterminated, as have those of New England, without 
seriously affecting the nation as a nation, but if the forests 
which protect the sources of the great rivers are cut down, the 
disturbance would be wide-spread, and the nation in its lives 
and property seriously affected. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the Government set aside the mountain regions in which 
the great streams have their source,—the Missouri, the Colum- 
bia, and the Saskatchewan, for instance,—as a forest preserve. 
The [suggestion is a important one, and worthy of serious 
thought. The nation is worse than dull, it is criminally fool- 
ish, if it allows the experience of Egypt, of France, nay, of 
portions of its own territory, to go unheeded. Parties go and 
parties come, and we trust the time is not far distant when 
there will be in Congress a body of men whose patriotism will 
laugh at partizan selfishness; when the education of a people 
and the prosperity of States will be questions of far more mo- 
ment than who shall hold a gavel or head a bureau. 


— The Clinton Times has been interviewing some of its 
prominent citizens concerning ‘‘ Morality in schools.” From 
the prefixes and affixes to their names we judge them to be 
either clergymen or lawyers. The lawyers, as we should nat- 
urally expect, are more logical and careful in their statements 
than the ministers. Here are some quotations from one of 
the clergy: (1) ‘‘The amount of profanity, obscenity, lying, 
irreverence, fruit-stealing, and small dissipation among the 
boys of Massachusetts is appalling.”” Now, every teacher who 
has been in continuous service in the State for thirty years, 
will testify that in any one of these respects the children of to. 
day are better than their own immediate ancestors. (2) ‘‘ Wit- 
ness the immorality that cropped out in the schools of a city 
near the metropolis not long ago.’’ If we have guessed right, 
the “‘immorality’’ referred to was disproved; the newspaper- 
story had the flimsiest of foundations to it,—a foundation 
for which the schools were in no wise responsible, (3) 


‘Nearly half the drunkards of our native population might 
have been saved by proper teaching in the public schools.” 
Nonsense! The morals of a State are the result of many in- 
fluences; and to say, therefore, that any one is so strong as to 
prevent one-half the drunkenness, is manifestly absurd. The 
fact is, that, admitting all its weaknesses, the public school, as 
one of the interviewed (not a clergyman) said, is the “ best 
moral teacher extant, and its results are its best ecomiums.” 
** We can only give,” said one of the more thoughtful of the 
divines, ‘‘ what we have; but this we are giving every hour. 
Virtue and vice speak continually from every pore. The 
teacher teaches a lesson above the lesson of the books; she 
teaches herself. This lesson the pupil retains long after the 
other is forgotten.”’ 

— The Schoolmaster is right when it says, speaking of the 
phrase, ‘‘The New Education,’”’ and the “high relish with 
which it is used in some quarters,’”’ that ‘‘ it has the indecorous 
swagger of a patent medicine. About the term, and what It is 
made to imply to the unsophisticated, there is a decided flavor 
of quackery.” ‘* The evil of this phrase,’ again says the 
Schoolmaster, “lies in the fact that it turns the gaze from the 
individual teacher and her personal power, and sets it in search 
of something outside of her, and which, in fact, does not exist. 
For the mass of teachers, as well as of mankind in general, 
education is not, to-day, a question of philosophy or principles, 
These were long ago established.”’ This bantling, which 
somebody brought into the world, and which the New-York 
School Journal, for ‘‘ commercial advantages,’’ if for no other, 
has taken in hand to nourish and defend, recalls to our mind 
the opening sentence of a lecture delivered by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson on the transcendentalist. He said, ‘‘ The first thing 
we have to say respecting what are called new views here in New 
England, at the present time (1842) is, that they are not new, 
but the very oldest of thoughts, cast into the mould of these 
new times.’ So this ‘‘New Education” is simply a new 


Greek, it is because the railroad and the telegraph have changed 
the conditions which will surround the generation coming. If 
the boy’s curriculum must be extended, if he must write more 
and talk less, draw more and cipher less, it is because matter 
is no longer a clog, but instinct with life, and the press and 
the library have invaded the rostrum and the pulpit. But let 
us not go too far. Mind is more than matter afterall. Method 
is not principle, and, therefore, fandamental. As the School- 
master has it, there is no “‘ substantial difference between the 
past and the present excepting in the ratio of good teachers to 
poor ones’’; and the fact that the good ones are “largely on 
the increase explains all there is that is ‘new’ in the situa- 
tion.’ ‘The quality of the teacher, and not the newness of 
the education, is the thing to look after and talk about.”’ 


— Old Chiron taught a school once up among the “‘ wooded 
‘mountains of Thessaly.” How long he taught, the source from 
which we get our information does not tell us. Procrustes, 
however, was the president of the school board, and delivered 
the diplomas to the graduating classes. Here is the peroration 
of one of his speeches: 

** Reflect, my young friends, that this school is a garden, 
that Professor Chiron is the gardener, and that you are the 
plants which he has reared and tended with the most assidu- 
ous care. It is as a beautiful hedge-row that you appear to 
me to-night,—pruned and cultured until there is perfect sym- 
metry in every part. It would never do to have one of you 
reaching out this way, another that,—Jason inclining toward 
the sea, Acteon toward the woods, Hercules toward the sun, 
Esculapius toward humanity, and Achilles toward divinity,— 
it would spoil the beauty of the hedge-row. I am glad to ssy 
that Professor Chiron has not failed to prune wherever neces- 
sary, and that, as you present yourselves for your diplomas, 
we behold you all straight, symmetrical trees, without any un- 
sightly one-sidedness. Being of the same intellectual stature, 
it follows, too, that your tastes and inclinations have all been 
moulded after the same pattern, and that you have no special 
liking for anything. What you may become after you leave 
our garden is a matter of nointeresttous. Of course we hope 
you will do well; but, in any case, school will continue to 
keep, and the garden will turn out a new hedge-row every year. 
Children, as a class you have done well, and I present you 
with your well-merited diplomas.” 

The world has moved; but how far since Chiron taught, and 
Procrustes presided over the Thessalian school board? Teach- 
ers are obliged to carry more sins of the world upon their 
shoulders than can justly be placed there. Men and women, 
even learned and devout, have thoughtlessly demanded of the 
schools a greater and broader work than it is possible for them 
to do, and blamed them for many of the imperfections in our 
social life that are the results of other influences, and over 
which they could not possibly have any immediate control. It 
is, therefore, pleasing to the friends of public instruction when 
they read from a Catholic bishop’s pastoral such sentences as 
these: ‘* What will the exhortations of pastors in the church 
and of teachers in the school avail if the effect be neutralized 
by your indifference and bad example at home? If children 
are not taught to love and reverence home authority, they will 
not be very likely to give a willing obedience to school disci- 
pline. If they are not trained to habits of diligence and seif- 
restraint at home, they will not make the desired progress in 
these or other things at school. Indeed, school education 
ought to be only the supplement to the good work that is begun 
and carried on in the sanctuary of the Christian family.” 


Oun1o.—A Card.—Mr. T. W. Cowgill, of Berea, has been 
appointed agent for our publications for the State of Ohio, and 
we bespeak for him the codperation and support of all educa- 
tors and friends in general. Mr. Cowgill is a native of Ohio, 
an experienced teacher, and a reliable and trustworthy man, 


and as such we commend him to our Ohio patrons. 


mould, a fresh adaptation. If we must teach less Latin and . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Door-Yarp Forks, and A Winter GARDEN. By Amanda 
B. Harris. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1 00. 


In this handsome volume are bound together two distinct 
works, differing in subject, but yet akin in spirit, and exhibit 
ing the same sympathetic love for nature in its various mani- 
festations. In Door-Yard Folks the author presents a series 
of agreeable and entertaining chats about the living things 
which are common to our country door-yards,—moles, toads, 
and squirrels; and adds to them brief chapters on fox, bird, 
and trout-life, which are really fascinating. She tells us not 
only how these “ folks”’ look, and how they live, but a great 
many curious anecdotes concerning their habits and peculiari- 
ties, gathered from observation. Each chapter is an interest- 
ing study in natural history. In A Winter Garden Miss Harris 
gives her readers the results of a winter's study of buds,—not 
rose-buds, but the buds of maple, chestnut, cherry, and what- 
ever else could be got at during the snowy season. The twigs 
bearing them were brought into the house, and by tender care 
and judicious coaxing, many of them threw out leaves and 
even blossoms. What she says, and the manner in which she 
says it, ought to set scores of boys and girls at work next win- 
ter in the same line of experiment. The instructions given 
are minute and clear, and there is no reason why any one who 
follows them should not be as successful as the author herself. 
The volume is well illustrated. 


Tae EpUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK AND UNIVERSAL CaATA- 
LoeuvsE. Vol. V.,1883. Edited by C. H. Evans, A.M. Con- 
tains the American College Directory. St. Louis, Mo.: C. H. 
Evans & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is the fifth annual volume of the hand-book, and con- 
tains just the information in regard to educational matters 
which is of great value to teachers, school-officers, and al! 
persons interested in school matters in this country. It gives 
locations and descriptions of the colleges, seminaries, acad- 
emies, normal schools, business colleges, and schools of science, 
theology, law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. It also con- 
tains complete lists of educational periodicals; State and Terri- 
torial superintendents, city superintendents, county superin- 
tendents; a synopsis of the school systems of all the States 
and Territories; a sketch of education in foreign countries; 
full proceedings, officers, constitution, and orations of the 
Northwestern Inter-State Collegiate Association; proceedings, 
officers, and constitution of the National Educational Associ- 
ation; proceedings and officers of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; sketch of University of Bonn; 
comparative educational statistics for the whole world; por- 
traits and biographies of eminent educators; compendium of 
the tenth census, etc. More than 3,500 institutions are de- 
scribed. It is the only reliable and accurate hand-book of the 
kind published in this country. This annual keeps pace with 
the increase and advance of educational institutions, and is 
compact of conscientious work. The notices on the part of 
the editor of educational institutions are classified in an index, 
and each class treated under the head of the States alphabet- 
ically arranged. This system makes the book of easy reference, 
and the information embodied is of interest and value toa 
great many people besides those engaged in educational work. 
It has become a necessity to educators and other persons inter- 
ested in education, and its information may be relied upon as 
generally correct. The present volume is handsomely bound, 
and printed in large, bold type. We commend it to all seeking 
information upon educational matters, 


A New Meraop or ANALysis. By Charles P. Card, 
A.M., instructor in Latin and English Literature in Smith 
Academy, Washington University. St. Louis, Mo.: Amer- 
ican School-book Co. Price, for introduction, 50 cents. 


This book is the result of practical work in the class-room. 
Its plan is inductive, and presupposes a knowledge of grammar 
which it is intended to follow. Its object is to aid in the cor- 
rect use of English and to prepare pupils for the study of other 
languages. The sentences have been wisely selected, with ref- 
erence to the grammatical points involved, and also for the 
value they will be to the student as models of pure sentiment. 
The exercises are admirably arranged to apply the teacliings 
of the ordinary study of the grammar and enforce the principles 
of correct analysis. 


“An IpyL or THE War.” The German Exiles and Other 
Poems, By Eliwood L. Kemp, A.B., professor of Ancient 
Languages in Keystone State Normal School. Philadelphia: 
Jobn E. Potter& Co. For sale by the author. Price, $1.00. 


The two leading poems of this neat book are upon themes 
which appeal to one’s love of country and love of home. The 
first calls to mind the patriotic sentiments which animated 
and sustained the American people through years of struggle 
and bloodshed. The Idyl of the War, which gives title to the 
volume, is an effort to depict the elements of the conflict, and 
is fall of lofty sentiments of patriotic love, on which must rest 
the best hopes of our country’s future. The German Exiles, 
the other extended poem, is based upon incidents which 
attended the expulsion of the Germans from the Rhenish Palat- 
inate and the subsequent settlement of a great number of them 
in Pennsylvania. The fifteen other shorter poems are upon 
topics of much interest and well expressed. 


THE ADVANCED QuEsTION-BOOK. By Albert Southwick. Syr- 
acuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
This book includes in one volume the Dime Qaestion-Books 


on general literature, general history, astronomy, mythology, 
thetoric, botany, zodlogy, chemistry, geology, and physics, 
With complete answers, notes, queries, ete. The questions em- 


brace all that is practical in the above branches of study, and 
are of great value to all students. For review by teachers pre- 
paring for examinations, there is no book more serviceable or 
suggestive. Mr. Southwick shows that he fully understands 
the subjects, and his answers are full and accurate, giving to 
students just the essentials they need to enable them to prepare 
for their future work in the higher branches of the these sev- 
eral studies. The book is well printed, and bound in a tasteful 


and substantial style. 


HAND-BOOK FoR HospiTraLs. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. Price, $1.00. 

This is No. 32 of the State Charities Aid Association publi- 
cations, and contains very important general suggestions about 
the management of hospitals, the hospital buildings, air supply 
and heating, drainage, and water supply, interior details, laun- 
dry and house-keeping, the nursing service, care of the insane, 
maternity wards, village hospitals, hospital disinfection; and 
« closing chapter is devoted to the discussion of the objects for 
which hospitals are organized, their superintendence, and the 
mission of public charities. The work is replete with sound 
practical sense. The author says, wisely, ‘‘ Preventive meas- 
ares are always wisest. Let the poor be taught and helped to 
avoid the causes of disease; let there be strict sanitary legisla- 
tion, and the honest enforcement of laws in regard to tene- 
ments, school-rooms, ete., then hospitals might become a much 
less costly item in our appropriation bills.” He advises to dis- 
perse the patients as widely as possible consistent with econ- 
omy, ete. To accomplish this dispersion and a proper classifi- 
cation, should the hospital be built. 


Tue Paice SHeParp. By Frank L. Benedict. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a specially entertaining book for recreative reading. 
A city girl seeks summer board in an obscure mountainous 
district in Pennsylvania, and finds her hostess a young lady of 
phenomenal abilities. The brilliant repartee between these 
two constitutes the striking feature of the book. A cultured 
farmer appears, who lives here a noble ideal life, and finally 
wins the city boarder after a long struggle with her prejudices 
and ambitions. The surrender of these to her better nature 
is ‘‘ the price she paid.” 


How to Unitrep States History Anp How To 
Stupy Ir. United States History by The Brace System 
A book for teacher and pupil. By John Trainer, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Macon Co., Ill. Chicago: A. Flanagan. $1 00 


The plan of this book is original, and shows the pupil how 
to study his lesson, how to picture the events on the mind, to 
find the prominent facts needed, to find parallel authorities, 
and how toremember dates. It teaches how to find rare points 
and objects of historical interest, to make history the most in- 
teresting study, to use and make ‘‘ queer queries,’’ to use the 
cyclopedia, and how toread biography. The blackboard-forms 
are admirably arranged, and the directions for study of the 
several periods of history are plain and exceedingly useful, 
The ‘‘ queer queries,’’ of which there are nearly a 1,000 in the 
book, are pertinent and suggestive, and their answers are con- 
cise, and well adapted to fix in the mind of the pupil the im- 
portant facts of history. The chapter on “‘ Individual States ”’ 
is aclear and accurate history of the date of their settlement, 
admission to the Union, and all the prominent points con- 
nected with their history to date. It is a book adapted to save 
time, and give a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of 
United States History. 


TieeR Lity, AND OTHER Storigs. By Julia Schayer. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This neat little volume contains five entertaining stories, the 
first of which gives name to the book. They are admirably 
suited to interest the young. 


LITERARY NOTES 


— The fall and winter list of Messrs. James R Osgood & 
Co.’s new publications is very extended. Early this month 
they will publish two illustrated editions of Lucille, one in 
16mo, and the other in little classic form; and a new edition 
of John G. Palfrey’s History of New England, in four volumes 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will shortly issue The Inde- 
pendent Music Reader, by L. W. Mason, designed to furnish 
supplementary exercises and songs for upper classes in music. 
They will also publish a series of Educational Manuals, which 
will give an outline of the main subjects studied in our schools 
and colleges. 

— The last three Nos. of The Atlantic Monthly for 1888 wijl 
contain notable papers from the uppubli#hed writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. In the October number will appear “ His- 
toric Notes of Life and Lettersin Massachusetts;’’ in Novem- 


ber, a sketch of Dr. Ezra Ripley, of Concord; and in Decem- 
ber, a remarkable article on Mary Moody Emerson, Mr. 
Emerson’s aunt. Pablished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


— The first book of Barnes’ New National Readers is now 
ready, and Nos, 2 and 8 are in press. The entire series will 
soon appear complete. The first book is indeed a model, full 
of artistically-beantifal illustrations, and the literary matter is 
of an excellent character, adapted to the age of the pupils who 
are to begin school-life. The word method is adopted by the 
author as the most natural and practicable for teaching read- 
se shall later give a more extended notice of the new 
series. 

— Fank & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York, have 
just issued No. 96 of the ‘‘Standard Library,”’ Jewish Artisan 


Life, by Prof. Frang Delitgsch, scholar of wide reputation 


in biblical science. He throws a new light upon the country 
in which Jesus lived, and upon the people among whom He 
moved. He sketches the public business and the private home 
life of the Jews in the time of Christ in such a charming style 


that one is so fascinated he can scarcely lay down the book 
until itis finished, Sunday-school teachers will find it very 


useful as an aid to their teaching. 


— The fall announcement number (October, 1883) of the 
Literary Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is full 
of glad tidings for lovers of good literature. Among the new 
books and new editions to be published during the autumn of 
1883 are, Handbook of English Literature, by Oscar Fay 
Adams, who has also a similar work in preparation on Amer- 
ican authors; Mercedes, and Later Lyrics, by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; Ancient Commonwealths, edited by Horace E. Scud- 
der ; a new series in uniform style and size, as the popular 
series of ‘‘ American Statesmen ’’ and ‘‘ American Men of Let- 
ters,’ which are to be continued; English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads are to be edited by Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard 
College ; an Edition de Luze, to consist of 8 parts, each of 
250 quarto pages; price, $5 00 per part. 

— F. O. C. Dailey is preparing Compositions in Outline, from 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, for the holidays. Lovers of really 
choice works will be delighted. The Voyage of the Jeannette, 
by the wife of the lamented commander, De Long, will be 
eagerly sought, as it must be deeply interesting. A new and 
complete edition of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s books are an- 
nounced in 11 volumes, to be completed in November. How 
to Help the Poor, by Mrs. James T. Fields, will be ready this 
month, A new novel, by Edgar Fawcett, entitled An Ambi- 
tious Woman, will be ready in November; and Miss E. Stuart 
Phelps will have Beyond the Gates ready in October. We de- 
sire to call special attention to the “Riverside Literature 


Series,” including complete and representative sketches and 
poems by the best American authors; in small books, averaging 
about 70 pages; price, 15 cents each; 10 numbers have already 
appeared. ‘They are just the books teachers want. Send for 
this new Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 


— S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have nearly ready a new 
holiday volume by Benj. F. Taylor, author of Songs of Yester- 
day ; it is entitled Dulce Domum, and will contain many of 
the author’s best poems not before in book form. 

Prof. Alex. Winchell’s new volume will be ready in Octo- 
ber. It is in the press of S C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. It is 
entitled World Life, or Comparative Geology, and is to be 
illustrated. 

S. C. Griggs & Co. will publish, in October, Frederick 
Winkle Horn’s notable work, which has been for some time 
pastin preparation, entitled History of the Literature of the 
Scandinavian North, from the most ancient times to the pres- 
ent, translated by Prof. R. B. Anderson, to which will be 
added nearly one hundred pages of bibliography of important 
books in English relating to the Scandinavian countries, by 


Thorvald Solberg. 

At the earnest uest of many teachers of Eoglish litera- 
ture, 8. C. Griggs & Co. will publish, in October, a new edi- 
tion (the third) of Professor Welsh’s Development of English 
Literature and Language, in one volume, on thinner paper, 
without abridgment, at reduced price, for the use of schools. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just published Prof, 
W. G. Sumner’s book, entitled What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other, the several chapters of which appeared some time 
ago as articles in Harper’s Weekly. This volume contains a 
most instructive discussion of certain ecouomic questions 
which are of living interest, touching upon the duties of the 
State to classes or individuals embraced in it, the duty of the 
rich to the poor, and that of the individual to the individual. 
These topics are treated with a fullness which is exhaustive, 
and with a clearness which is novel in works relating to the 
abstruse science of political economy. The style is bright and 
racy, and the argument is allowed to lose none of its force by 
the use of technical terms. The book is exceedingly suggest- 
ive, and will be helpful to those who desire to reach correct 
conclusions upon the important matters with which it deals. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, commence the publication 
of a duodecimo edition of their ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.’’ 
The first volume of the new series is George Eliot’s well-known 
story, Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe; and the second is 
Altiora Peto, a novel, by Lawrence Oliphant, author of Picca- 


dilly, etc.; price, 20 cents. The story takes its title from the 
heroine, the daughter of a Mr. Peto, who on his death-bed 
gave directions that his unborn child, if a girl, should be called 
Altiora, thus leaving her a gentle reminder that she was to 
soar in search of higher things. Her name exerted a profound 
influence upon her life and character. 

Sir Tom, a new novel by Mrs. Oliphant; Robert Reed, Cot- 
ton Spinner, a Lancashire story, by Alice O’ Hanlon; and Dis- 
armed, by Miss Betham-Edwards, are late issues of the 
‘* Franklin Square Library Series,” and are all readable stories. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In the Carquinez Woods; Bret Harte; ®, $1,00.... Virginia; a 
the people; by Jo Esten Berton: Houghton, Mif- 


Young Peoples’ Life of George Washington; by Wm. M. Thayer; 466 
pp.; cl.; 50 cte. New York: John B. Alden. 

A Recioneas ot Quotations from English and American Poets; based 
Bohn’s Kd. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
The Spanish Language; by the Meisterachaft System of Dr. R. 8, Rosen- 
thal; in 15 parts; Parti, Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Cumulative Method for Learning German; adapted to schools or home 
instruction; by Adolphe Dreyepring. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Training Schools for Nurses; with notes on twenty-two schools; by W. 
G. thompson, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson; first series; new and revised edition; 
in two vols.; P ce, $1,75 each. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

The Boy-Lollard; by Rev, F. A. Reed, A. Boston: C, 8, 8, Pub, Co, 


M, 
Universal Phonography; by @.@, Alleg. Boston; Loe & Shepard, 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Some idea of the desire for education in France may be 
gathered from the fact that Paris alone has spent during the 
present year three times as much per head for education as 
the city of London. The grant of the Central Government 
for education, science, and art, apart from school-buildings, 
was upward of $25,000,000. 

— President Robinson, in his late report to the corporation 
of Brown University, said that the most radical defect to-day 
in our American colleges is a want of due attention to rhetor- 
ical studies, understanding by these studies not only practice 
in the arts of composition and of speech, the patient acquisi- 
tion of power to think justly and express one’s thoughts accu- 
rately, but also the acquisition of that correctness of literary 
taste, that knowledge of English literature, and that apprecia- 
tion of its riches, without which facility and skill in the use of 
our tongue are never attainable. He recommends a thorough 
and continuous trainiog in those studies which are known as 
rhetorical, and which consist in an incessant, critical study 
and practice of the Eoglish tongue. 

— Since the compulsory school-law went into operation in 
the city of New York, juvenile crime in that city has been 
reduced by more than thirty-six percent. And yet, it is said, 
the law has been only partially enforced. 


— A dispatch from Paris announces the death at Bougival, 
France, Monday, of Ivan Sergevitch Turgenieff, the most 
famous of Russian novelists, and one of the greatest writers of 
fiction of this century. His Memoirs of a Sportsman has been 
called the most noteworthy work in Russian literature. The 
late Czar himself admitted that it was the reading of these 
memoirs which first opened his eyes to the demoralizing influ- 
ence of serfdom, and thereby hastened the act of emancipation. 


— By a unanimous vote of its Legislature, New Hampshire 
decided last month to introduce scientific temperance education 
into the public schools. It is the third State to adopt this pre- 
cautionary measure, Vermont and Michigan having enacted 
similar laws previously. 

— The ladies seem to be gaining on all sides. At the recent 
London University examinations, out of 970 candidates who 
entered, 126 were ladies; of these, no fewer than 91, or 72 per 
cent., were successful, while of the male candidates, 449, or 53 
per cent., were successful. Even slow Spain comes to the 
front on this question, for, by a recent law, of July 6, the 
Spanish Government decrees that women teachers shall here- 
after receive the same salary as men. From India, a Madras 
paper announces that a native lady, Mrs. Ethirajulu, has been 
granted permission by Mr. Nayadu, B.A, a sub-magistrate, 
to practice in his court as a private pleader; at Calcutta a 
native lady has been enrolled as a pupil in the primary class 
in the Medical College Hospital. 

— The tenth annual meeting of the National Conference of 
the Charities and Corrections will be held at Louisville, Ky., 
beginning on the evening of Monday, Sept. 24, 1883. 

— One of the late “‘ circulars of information” distributed by 
the United States Bureau of Education directs attention to a 
very general yet sad deficiency, viz., imperfect hearing. Dr. 
Sexton in it points out that it causes, among other things, 
defects in pronunciation through children not knowing the 
correct sound; and failure and ill-temper among teachers who 
may be unaware of the pupils’ defects or theirown. He urges 
that the hearing of all pupils should be examined each session, 
and no one accepted as teacher who has not passed an aural 
test. He strongly recommends dental inspection of pupils, as 
from diseased teeth especially arise deficiencies of hearing, 
from which follow, first, the appearance of stupidity, and 
eventually the reality. 

— Senator Zachariah Chandler’s widow has given $1,000 to 
establish a scholarship in the Chicago Women’s Medical Col- 
lege, for the benefit of women who intend to become mission- 
aries. 

— The Burlington Hawkeye’s jester does not believe in babies 
talking like old men, and, in spite of the ‘‘ new idea,’’ thus de- 
fends himself: ** From the day on which they are six years 
old they must, under the school-system of the States, begin to 
study, and sit up straight, and behave properly, and speak 
correctly, and from that time until the grave hides them, they 
live and speak and act, verbally speaking, they be, and do, and 
suffer, under social and educational surveillance. And I claim 
that at least six years of the life of a man or woman should be 
free; free as the air; free to talk as the brook runs, with un- 
trammeled musical prattle and babble. . . . You see, we 
haven’t a very broad experience in training children; we have 
only one chick to cluck over and scratch for, but we’re bound 
he shan’t go to school until he’s through being a baby, and we 
know, school-mistress, that he’s the happiest baby that ever 
mangled grammar.”’ 

— To encourage tree-planting, the last Massachusetts 
Legislature saieel a law by which any inhabitant who 
shall transplant by the side of the public highway adjoining 
his premises any forest shade trees, fruit trees, ornamental 
trees, or any nut-bearing trees, shall be allowed, in abatement 
of his highway tax, $1 for every four trees set out. 


— Among the many reforms advocated by man for poor 
benighted womankind, it is refreshing to note a cry for dress- 
reform in their own midst. Speaking of the male raiment the 
Congregationalist says: ‘* Let those sombre, ill-lasting, and 
high-costing stuffs which gloom our thoroughfares and darken 
our drawing-rooms give place to those brighter, warmer, more 
joyous, more brilliant, and more serviceable fabrics which 
enriched the ordinary life of Shakespeare’s England. And let 
them be made up into garments of a guise befitting both the 
comeliness and convenience of the form which is to wear them. 
The test of sculpture and painting is a good one to aid in de- 
termining what is permanently comely.” 


— The relative importance of the classics and of science as 
&® means of education is again a leading topic among German 
professors. Their discussions are doubtless stimulated by the 
determination shown by the dominant party in France to give 
equal recognition to both courses. Ample provision is made 
in Germany for training in science pure and applied, but while 
university honors and civil preferment are the prerogative of 
the gymnasia graduates, all the advantage is with the classics. 
Great dissatisfaction has recently been manifested with the 
effect of the German system upon the physical condition of 
students; and physical training and school hygiene are now 
being made the subjects of official investigation and elaborate 
exposition. 

— The German system of privat docenten, or university 
teaching by outsiders, is to be tried in France. A decree pro- 
vides that any doctor of letters or eciences, or correspondent 
or member of the institute, may apply to the minister of edu- 
cation for permission to lecture on his respective subject, the 


license being renewable annually, The lectures may be public 


or private, at the professor’s option, and the expense falls on 
him, while he can charge the students what he pleases. The 
same system is applied to the medical school. 


— Several of the most valuable professorships in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh have been conferred upon comparatively 
young men. Professor Chrystal, whosucceeded Philip Kelland 
in the Mathematical chair, and enjoys an income of £1,500, 
was appointed at 29. The chair of Natural History, worth 
£2,500 a year, was granted to Prof. Cossar Ewart when he was 
31; while the professors of Fine Art and Political Economy 
were each 30 when appointed, and Professor Blackie’s successor 
in the Greek chair, 33. 

— The Boston Advertiser says: “Georgia legislators are 
somewhat chagrined to find that illiteracy is a delicate subject 
to mention before all of their number. Atlanta and Macon 
journals make public the statement that one of the senators 
cannot read or write. When an autograph book is sent to him 
a mark is all that can be extorted from him. The correspon- 
dent who made the discovery dwells on the excellent character 
of this under-educated statesman, but to the ordinary mind it 
occurs that it would be better to have, not less worthiness, but 
more pen power in a lawmaker.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS.—The compulsory-education act lately passed by 
the legislature requires that all the children of the State be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14 years shall attend school for at least 


three months every year. 
The State examinations for this year were conducted by the following 
reons: J. A. Wuest, Chicago; 8. J. Howe, Dixon; ay Whiteside 
mery, Peoria; W. L. Pillsbury, Normal; John Jimison, amp Point; 
Supt. Raab, Springfield; G. R. Shawhan, Champaign; J. B. Abbott, Cen- 
tralia,—— Forty six candidates entered the examinations, 38 who had never 
before attempted the work. Ten of the new applicants who did not 
made ‘the average to pass, but fell below the minimum in some studies, 
and will have a chance to pass them at some future time. Of the follow- 
p> hy who take the certificate 10 were on examination for the first time. 
John A. Wadham, Chicago; John E. Roesler, Shelbyville; C.8. Bartholf, 
Springfield; Zoretta Burbank, Polo; M. C. Connelly, Petersburg; Miss EB. 
C. Finley. Carbondale; A. K. Carmichael, Greenville; T.C. Clendenen, 
Arcola; M. M. Alden, Stillman Valley; M. P. Rice, Ipava; H. W. Flane- 
in, Hoopeston; Maggie L_ Benbrook, Pittsfield; Geo. W. Smith, White. 
all; D. 8. Elliott, Belleville; C. O. Scudder, Dixon; Abbie Hall, Urbana; 
H. L. Boltwood, Evanston; A. M. Brooks, Springfield; and J. N. Wilkin- 
son, Decatur, were the examiners. 


State Editor, ALBION N. Hast Waterloo, Iowa. 
lowa.—Prest. Laugblin of Oskaloosa Coll has been called 
to preside over Hiram Coll., Ohio. Iowa has many able repre- 
sentatives in the Eastern States.——Prof. A. A. Veblen, an 
alumnus of Carleton Coll., Minn., has been elected assistant professar of 
Mathematics at the State Univ.——Changes: George Foster from Clarke 
to Manchester; Supt. Ross from Osage to Hampton; C. F. Gates from 
Marble Rock to Sanborn; T. B.Avery is elected principal at Orano.— 
The State Normal is branching out in a way that deserves commendation. 
The board have recently decided’ upon a post-graduate course for college 
eee. This will go into effect a year from now, and will enable col- 
ege graduates to review common branches, take the normal methods of 
the entire course, secure practice in a model school, and take up some ad- 
vanced professional study in one year.——lowa does not uire as high 
attainments for certificates to teach as her sister States. issouri re- 
uires for a first-class certificate the elements of the natural sciences; 
ebraska, for a second class certificate, requires civil government, black- 
board drawing, and for a first-grade, algebra, geometry, botany, and nat> 
ural philosophy; Minnesota for a first-grade requires algebra, plane ge 
ometry, physical Reosraphy, natural philosophy, civil government; Lili- 
nois requires the diploma of a normal school as evidence of qualification, 
and the State Supt. grants life certificates on examination. So Lowa is 
not allowed to boast in this particular.——Out of 52 teachers examined in 
East Denver this month, only 20 received certificates. ——Prin. Copeland 
of Greeley says that an unusual amount of ciassification is to be done in 
Greeley this year. New classes will not be formed for beginners after the 
commencement of the year. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNKSOTA.—The school year has been reduced from 40 to 
80 weeks.——Villard will build a $4,000 school-house this fall. 
—Prof. O. V. Tousley has poceptes the superintendency of 
the Mioneapolis public schools, and will take charge about Jan. 1, 1884. 
Assistant Supt. Moore’s salary has been raised to $2,000 ——Stlllwater is 
urging the school authorities to open night-schools during the coming year 
for the benefit of those who cannot attend the day-chools.—— Meeker Co. 
has a lively teachers’ association. Supt. J. W. Wright is an energetic 
worker.——Miss Marian Roe, late assistant in the Lake City High School, 
goes to Minneapolis to take a similar position in the High School of that 
city.——St. Paul prohibits corporal panishment in her schools after Sept. 
1, 1883.——Prin. 8. A. Foster has been re-elected at Plainview, at $1,000, 
an advance over last year. 

Winona employs 35 teachers. Miss Ball has resigned her position as 
teacher of drawing to take a similar position in the Omaha schools. The 
vacancies in the faculty of the normal school have all been satisfactorily 
filled. The newa eg are Prof. T. H. Kirk, of the State Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Miss a is of Wellesley Coll.; Miss Ada L. Mitchell, of Brook- 
lyn, N.¥.; Miss J. McCool, of the Oswego State Normal School; Miss M. 

. Sykes, of Syracuse, N. Y.; and Miss Belle Thomas. Miss Angeline 
Brooks, of Springfield, Mass., will take charge of the kindergarten. She 
will give weekly lectures to normal students, and also organize an after- 
noon — for kindergartners. Graded schools of the State 


opened Sept. 
State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA.—Omaha schools opened on the 3d of Sept. 
The high-school building has been entirely overhauled, and 
two large, eight-room school-houses are well under way of 
construction, and the sites of one or two others have been determined. 
—Douglas Co. Institute closed Aug. 30, having had an attendance of 60. 
About one third of them were examined by the Co. supt. at the close of 
the institute. —— The last examination for city teachers, 1883-4, was held 
on Aug. 27, at which time 20 candidates attempted to ‘ prove up” their 
fitness for the grades, and Mr. Lewis, the principal of the High School, 
and another gentleman, took the high-schoo! examination. 


New York. — The report of Supt. Ellis of Rochester, con- 
tains in it many points worthy of general attention. In his 
recommendations Mr. Ellis advocates the abolishment of the 
intellectual arithmetic altogether, retaining only the primary arithmetic 
in the sixth grade, leaving time and place for the in uction of the study 
of language and composition. He further praises the oral instruction and 
object lesson teaching now in progress. he report also discuases the 
question of moral instruction, favoring the abolition of any scheme of 
religion in the schools, but claiming that there is a common ground 
upon which all may stand, namely, the building up of sound moral char. 
acter, the attainment of righteousness by rightness in personal con- 
duct. He asserts that it is the imperative duty of the public school 
to farnish instraction in the principles and practices of morality. Refer- 
ring to writing, the snpt. speaks favorably of the introduction of pen and 
ink into the eighth grade, and concludes under this head as follows: “ The 
8 eation has been that, for the commas year, drawing be discontinued 
and the extra time given to writing.” e retention of the spelling book 
and oral and written speiling is also recommended. The kindergarten, 
even, receives attention, and whilesuch schools cannot be established, the 
supt. recommends teachers of very — children to adopt some of the 
methods in use in those schools. The pngoreenee of placing good teach- 
ersin charge of the a is also noticed. In fact, Mr. Ellis 
would, if he had the appointing power, never ery other than trained, 
experienced teachers, and the very best that con be secured, 


Nortu CARouina. —The enterprising city of Charlotte, 
within the past year, has established a vigorous system of 


public schools for both races of ple and placed them under 
the superintendence of Prof. T. J. Mitchell, late of Mt. Gilead, O, The 
white school is gathered in a fine building, once the military academy of 


Gen, Hill of Confederate Army fame. The female college js steadily grow- 


ing and becoming one of the leading institutions of the adjacent country. 
——The Biddle Univ. for colored young men, with a theological dept., 

a flourishing institution, with a beautiful situation and a new building in 
progress. One of its uates is master of the prosperous colored public 
school. Charlotte is the chief town of Southwestern North Carolina, and, 
with this awakening in education matters, cannot fail of a rapid growth 
sy a — fluence over a widely-extended and rapidly-develop- 
ng country. 


Ox10.—William Hoover, of Dayton, whose name must be 
familiar to the readers of our Mathematical columns, has been 
elected mathematical professor in the State Univ. at Athens. 
A well merited appointment.—— Ohio teachers seem to be in constant de- 
mand elsewhere: J. B. Cash, of Marietta, has been elected to the princi- 
mer of the High School at Atchison, Kan.; Miss C, A. Reamer, of 

assillon, accepts a position in Hillsdale Coll., Mich.; J. H. Phillips,' of 
Gallipolis, is called to the superintendency at Birmingham, Ala.; and E. 
T. Hartley, of Fostoria, is to superintend the schools of Lincoln, Neb. 
Hailing from Obio seems to havea magic ring. Other changes are as 
follows: ©, F. Palmer of Eaton, succeeds su § . Rea at Dresden; Su 
W. D. Gibson gives place to J. M. Yarnell at Coshocton, and J. 
Strawhan of St. Mary's to C. 8. Wheaton; Allen Cook, of Carroll Co. 
takes charge of schools at Grand Rapids,and J. L. Hunt of the gram- 
mar dept. of the Germantown echools. D. A. Haylor of Perrysburg goes 
to Bryan, and is succeeded by J. H. Scott, late of Warsaaw.—For the 
first time in the history of the schools of Hamilton, a colored pupil, a girl, 
passed the standard for admission intothe high school. By a unanimous 
vote of the board of education she wasadmitted. The worlds do move. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—York has lost one of its most faithful and 
devoted teachers in the death of Miss Mary Test. For fifteen 
years she had served the city zealously as a teacher in its vari- 
ous departments,—and the resolutions passed at her death are 
a per of the esteem in which she was held both by pu- 
pils and fellow-workers. 


State Editor, T. C. Kanna, Union City, Tenn, 


TENNESSEE.—The Knoxville schools opened Sept. 3 with 
2,092 pupils, an increase of nearly 600.——Prof. Charles Mason, 
formerly a principal at Knoxville, takes charge of the schools 
at Jonesboro’ this year.—Prof. E. M. Wright, of Green Co., has been 
appointed secretary of the State Teachers’ Assoc. to fill out the unexpired 
term of Prof. 8. H. Locket, who has recently gone to New York to accept 
the position of engineer-in chief of the Florida ship.canal. The appoint- 
ment was made = Prof. Frank Goodman, prest. of the association. 

Miss Carrie Nicholson, art teacher, and daughter of Prof. Hunter Nich- 
olson, of Knoxville, was recently married to Hugh B. Wallace, principal 
of the Franklin public schools.—— Mr. Price Thomas, formerly of Knox- 
ville, has been elected supt. of schools at New Herne, N. C.——Chatta- 
nooga expended for schools last year $27,199.82. Of this, $17,373.32 went 
to salaries, and the rest to buildings, repairs, etc. The school year 
closed July 31.——The Methodist Univ., located at Chattanooga, has 
oonaee very desirable property in the east end of the city, at a cost of 
$30,000. Building will commence soon.——A conflict between the faculty 
and the trustees has arisen in the State Univ. at Knoxville. The trouble 
arose from the trustees overruling a decision of the faculty in case of dis- 
cipline. Prof. Massie of the chair of English, Prof. Brown of Chemistry, 
and Prof. Alexander of Ancient Languages have already offered their 
resignations. Where it will end no one cantell. In the meantime the 
Univ. is suffering much loss. 


Texas —A call from Prest. Brooks of the Tillotson Collegi- 
ate and Normal Inst , of Austin, give us pleasant assurance of 
the prosperity of this large school of the A. M. A. There isa 
faculty of 7 teachers, with over 200 pupils, and a call for room for 200 
more. Mr. Brooks has been at the head of this school since its formation 
in 1880, and has proved to be the very best man for the situation. Could 
our generous friends at the North know his work,-money would not long 
be Lae Le extend his accommodations to the hundreds who wish to 
enter this flourishing school. 


Wisconsin. —Prof. Ray, of Oregon, , has been engaged 
as principal of the Geneva school for the coming year. 8. 
Young goes to Elkhorn. Edward Brady. of Appleton, has 
been elected principal at Burlington, in place of E. R. Smith, who is 
called to Manitowoc. W.J. Polloek accepts the at Prai- 
rie du Chien. Spencer Faller has been elected sapt. of schools of the 
same place, Mr. L. H. Clarke, of Horicon, will be principal of the Tomah 
achools for the coming year. r. J. M. Wilson, of Corneil Univ., teaches 
ren at the Normal School at Oshkosh, and Prof. W. F. Bundy at 


WASHINGTON TER. — Olympia 20 miles south of St eliacoom 
has a Methodist Acad., and New Tacoma. 12 miles north is to 
have an Episcopal Girls’ School since the gift of $50,000 by Chas, B. Wright, 
New Tacoma is the present terminus of the N, P. R. R., and had 437 school 
enrollment this year, An imposing school building is under headway at 
New Tacoma to rival the recent $25,000 Central building at Seattle, And 
Seattle is soon to have a second structure of the same general nature in 
the suburban district at Lake Union. A recent list of upwards of 200 
announced to the public those who had passed the examination for pro- 
motion, a large number reaching 90 per cent. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The trustees of the Maine State Coll. have elected Mr. J. 
Fred. Webster, of Orono, treasurer of the college, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his father, Col. Eben Webster. 


— Rev. B. P. Snow has been elected supt. of public schools 
in Biddeford, and will enter upon his duties at once. Mr, 
Snow has been closely identified with the educational interests 
of York Co., and is an earnest and practical educator. 


— Prof. Lawrence Rolfe, a graduate of Yale Coll., is now 
principal of the Hallowell Classical Inst, The fall term com- 
menced Sept. 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Tilden Sem. opened Sept. 10 with a large increase of new 
pupils, in fact outnumbering the old ones. The highly pros- 
perous condition of this institution is attracting favorable 
notice far and wide. 
— Dartmouth Coll. is doing something to solve the problem 
of the best education. In some of the departments the old 
method of text-book recitation has been discarded and topics 
for study and investigation are assigned to the students, who 
are expected to find out all they can concerning them and pre- 
sent the results of their quest and ee in writing. They 
have time enough allowed for doing g work. They have 
such general direction from the instructor as may be neces- 
sary. The college libraries are open to them, and they are ex- 
pected to pursue individual investigation beyond the text- 
books, and to offer in due season the fruits of their industry 
set forth in their own way. Thus far the new system is ex- 
perimental, but the results are favorably spoken of, and some 
excellent monographs have been prepared which show thor- 
oughness of study. The recent troubles in the college are 
happily settled, and the institution is prosperous. 

— Supt. Patterson’s valuable scliool report gives the follow- 
ing additional statistics: 


“ There bas been an increase of 36 schools which have fallen do 
or below 12 attendants. Many of these number less than 6 scholars. in 
one Hillsboro county town the number of school-children to day is only 
one-fourth as large as it was forty years ago. This illustrates the general 
decline of population in the purely farming towns, which furnish only a 
limited ey ne foreigners. On the whole, the retnrns, though 


not all we could wish, indicate improvement and yeh the in educational 


work, chief te fhe of many echools 
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i ect classification. There are districts in nearly every town in| she is th ual of her husband in her ability to conduct her : : : 
which all the prime objects of teaching are sacrificed in this way. department ot ac r aa. onl we feel assured that Mr. Standard Educational Publications 


“ Every intelligent observer must recognise the great advantage and 
elevating tendency of professional training in the work of teaching. Ad- 
ditional mcies are needed. An institute every year in each county, 
intelligently and jodiciously conducted, would effect a marked improve- 
ment in schools of all es. The fund which has been secured by the 
sale of State lands has accumulating since 1868, and now amounts to 
$46,000. The law provides that the annual income shall be applied to the 

r . of common-school education in such way and manner as the 

lature may Som time to time determine. There is no way in which 
this money can be made to advance the educational interests of the people 
more effectively than by permanently funding it, and using the proceeds 
in support of county institutes, under the direction of the snper- 
intendent of public instruction. 


VERMONT. 


— The catalogue of Thetford Acad., 1882-’83, is received; 
M. B. Weld, A.M., principal, with three assistant teachers. 
The “‘summary”’ of attendance during the past year gives, 
aggregated by terms, 136; whole number of different students, 
89; classical dept., 28; graduates from 1850 to 1859, number 
207. Long prosper the old academy which was under our man- 
agement for 49 terms, during which time 2,500 different stu- 
dents were in attendance. H. O. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Prof. Otto Fuchs has tendered his resignation as princi- 
pal of the Normal Art School, Boston, to accept a position as 
general director of the Maryland Inst., located in Baltimore, 
where he will immediately enter upon his duties. 

— Wm. Leavitt, one of the oldest school-teachers in Salem, 
whose private school for instruction in navigation, book-keep- 
ing, and mathematics was famous for more than a generation, 
died at his home in that city Monday, Sept. 3. 

— During the vacation season extensive repairs and improve- 
ments have been made at Worcester Acad. The fall term 
opens with about 80 pupils, two-thirds of whom are resident 
students. The faculty consists of D. W. Abercrombie, prin- 
cipal; W. H. White, 1st asst.; Jas. Jenkins, H. McIntosh, and 
A. H. Evans, assts. 

— Since our last issue, information as to the following elec- 
tions and changes have come to hand: Miss O. E H. Elliott has 
been engaged to teach a grammar school at Ware. T.W. Jones 
is elected to the principalship of Grove School at Stoughton. 
Miss Abbie L. Bing is recalled to the school in Marlboro, in 
which she substituted last winter. Miss Carrie L. Knight has 
charge of an ungraded school in the same town. J. H. Hay- 

is master of the high school at Bolton in place of Mr. 
Stanton, who resigned. Miss Nellie B . from New Hamp- 
shire, goes to Ashburnham; Miss E. L. Hubbard, to Vineyard 
Haven. Miss Edith H. Cartwright has been appointed to a 
school at Bernardston, Miss Sarah F. Ray to a position in 
Berkeley, and Miss Emma Cartright to one in Greenfield. 

— Prin. A. F. Wood, of New Bedford, has been elected to 
the superintendency of schools of Watertown,—a deserving 
promotion for a successful and practice! educator. 

— The Lenox Acad., in charge of H. H. Ballard, will have 
more pupils this year than for several years. L. B. Hunt is 
principal of the high school, in place of Mr. Ranger, who goes 
to a better position, and Miss H. Parsons has the Sedgwick 
School, in place of Miss Porter, who goes to the Westfield 
Normal School. 

— There were 74 applicants for entrance to the State Normal 
School, Salem, at the recent examination, of whom 47 were 
from high schools, and 63 were admitted. There were 4 from 
Maine, 3 from New Hampshire, and 1 from Vermont. 

— Amherst Coll. starts off with a freshman class of 76. The 
number is somewhat smaller than of recent years, owing to 
the fact that no scientific students were received, the scientific 
course as separate from the academic having been given up. 

— The Walker scientific expedition sent out by Williams 
Coll. has just returned from Eastport, Me., Grand Manan, 
bringing back a large amount of material intended for study in 
the laboratory ; the museum will also be enriched by many 
specimens. 

— Prof. 1. N. Carleton, late principal of the Connecticut State 
Normal School, has purchased a valuable property in the vil- 
lage of Bradford, Mass., where he will open a select home and 
day school for boys. This school will be both English and 
classical, preparatory for business, the academy, or the college, 
and will be limited to less than 20 boarding pupils. Prof. 
Carleton has had a large experience as a teacher, and his skill 
and success place him in the front rank of New England edu- 
cators. It would not be saying too much for Mrs, Carlton that 


Carleton’s plans are so feasible that they will prove in the end 
profitable as well as successful. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— In view of the election of a new school supt. in Provi- 
dence, the school committee recommended that the salary of 
that officer be fixed at $4,000. The city council, however, have 
fixed the salary of that officer at $3,000, and have thereby tied 
the hands of the schoo! board in their efforts to secure the best 
supervisory talent of the country. 

Mowry & Gorr’s Scnoo..—This school began its 21st year 
on Monday, Sept. 10, with the largest number ever yet recorded 
in Sept. The principals have greatly improved the plumbing 
arrangements of their school-house during the vacation. Mr. 
Shedd, the well-known sanitarian and engineer has recently 
sent them the following letter: 

PROVIDENCE, RB. I., Sept. 1, 1883. 


Gentlemen: When I first made a professional examination of your 
school-house, I found an admirable building, te | complete in its — 
ments, and better provide t than any other school house within my know!l- 
edge, with proper lighting, heating, ventilation, and drainage. The re- 
cent increase in sanitary knowledge has, however, made possible a few 


improvements in the heating, ventilation, and drainage, and you have 
been prompt to adopt and carry out such suggestions as have been made 
tothatend. Under the present conditions, | think you and all who have 
to do with the school are to be congratulated upon the excellent provis- 
ions in the building for preserving health and vigor of mind and body. 

. Yours respectfully, J. HERBERT SHEDD, 


— The annual report of Prest. Robinson was presented to the corpora- 
tion of Brown Univ. at its meeting held in Providence, Sept. 5, 1883. The 
report contains a number of items of interest tothe friendsof education, 
to which we briefly call attention. 

The death of Prof. 8.8. Greene, LL.D., and the high regard in which he 
was held by his and friends, found in all parts of the land, were 
to, and a tribute of hearty sympathy and appreciation paid 
to memory. 

In advocating the eatablishment of a new preduasesehtp of English Lit- 
erature, so as to furnish relief to the chair which now bas charge of both 
Rhetoric and English Literature, Prest Robinson sets forth in no unmis- 
takable terms the high value which he places upon rhetorical studies, 
He makes an earnest plea for a more earnest and critical study of our 
own language, and the inexhaustible riches it contains. In view of the 
statements advanced by Hon. C. F. Adams, Jr., in his recent Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, it may gratify curiosity to know how Dr. Robinson ex- 

resses himself on the reiative importance of English and Classical stud- 
es: “‘ Years and years of closest study,”” he remarks, “ are given to other 
tongues, both ancient and modern,—tongues which only a fraction of ed- 
ucated men are ex to use in after-life, while only incidental and 
comparatively superficial attention is given to the mother-tongue, which 
all are compelled to use in apes or in writing every day of their lives, 
and ona skillful use of which, with many, depends, to no sma)! degree, 
their success or failure in life. And in saying this, it is not forgotten that 
for the enlargement of one’s knowledge of English words, and for the 
cultivation of that nice discrimination between synonyms which only the 
most careful study of language can impart,—a discrimination which shows 
itself in one of the striking characteristics of the classics of every — 
nothing has yet been discovered that can take the place of the c assical 
literatures of the Greeks and Romans. But the fact cannot be disguised 
that many an excellent Latin and Greek qcholar writes wretched English, 
while admirable English is written by many who know neither Latin nor 
Greek. What our colleges most n is, not peglect of the classics of the 
ancients, but more attention to the classics of our own tongue; an atten- 
tion that shall consist not merely in a study of ite best authors, but of that 
unremitted and critical practice without which, in literature, as in every- 
thing else, no high degree of excellence is attained.”’ 
The announcement is wade officially that Prof. Harkness will be absent 
a year from his duties, seeking by a residence abroad the recuperation of 
energies so closely applied for many years to literary work. 
The president recommends that the board of fellows, who alone, in ac- 
cordsnce with the charter, are “authorized and empowered” to confer 
the degrees of the university, take into consideration whether the time 
bas not come when they should confer on the proper persons the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy,—Pb.D. Greater strictness is also recommended 
ia the conferring of the degree of Master of Arts. 
The president, in strong language, which we have not time to quote in 
full, alludes to what has come to be the very great abuse of athletic sports 
in institutions of learning, and as Prest. McCosh has already done, calls 
for decided reforms in this direction. ‘ Athletic sports,” he says, ‘are 
admirable, when engaged in as a means to health and physical vigor, but 
when pursued for their own sake, or as a preparation for inter-collegiate 
contests to which all duties are to be subordinated, the result cannot fail 
to be mischievous.” 

In place fof Prof. 8. 8S. Greene, deceased, Winslow Upton of the 
class of 1875, first assistant in the Signal Service Bureau at Washington, 
was elected professor of Astronomy. It is hoped and believed that before 
long, Brown Univ. will have a first class, well-equipped Astronomical 
Observatory. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Mr. J. Henry White, A.M., of Maine, has been appointed 
principal of Woodstock Acad., and will enter on his dutie 
Sept. 3. This institution is one,of the oldest in the State, its 
act of incorporation having been passed in 1801. 

— Mrs. Helen A. Briggs, of Salem, Mass., has been elected 
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ART. 
Armitage Lectures on Painting (new), about $200 
Putnam's Art Handbooks, 7 vols., each 50 
LeDuc's Learning to Draw, 200 
ASTRONOMY. 
Proctor's Basy Star Lessons, 250 
Johnston's Astronomical Atlas, . #50 
ATLASES. 
14 Volumes. “ 75 cts. to 10.00 
The Comprehensive. Folio, mor., 25 00 
CERMAN. 
Hart's German Classics. to 125 
LITERATURE. 


Morley'’s Modern English Literature, 75c. and 200 
Tyler's American Literature, ._. 
Prose Masterpieces from English Essayists. 

8 vols. (new), about ‘ 375 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Bascom's Science of Mind, 200 
. Comparative Psychology, 75 
“ Principles of Ethics, . 75 
Natural Theology, 50 


Day's Science of Ethics, . 

Elements of Psychology, ‘ 

Principles of Aisthetics,. 
Schroegler's History of Philosophy, 
Stephen's Principles of Ethics, 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Elementary and Advanced Science Series. 
Each 75c. and 125 
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D’Anver'’s Science Ladders 3 vols., each . 50 
Fothergill’s Animal Physiology, 100 
Guthrie's First Book of Knowledge, . 1200 
Pouchet’s The Universe, 375 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Blanqui’s History of Political Economy, . 300 
Sturtevant's Economics, 175 
READERS. 
Irving’s Sketch Book, . 75c, and 100 
Brackett'’s Poetry for Home and School, ~ ou 
Leffingwell’s English Classics, ‘ . 1 50 
REFERENCE WORKS. 
Chamber's Handbook Dictionary of English, 
Prench, and German (new), 200 
Hills True Order of Studies, . : . 125 
Ireland’s Classical Dictionary, 75 
Putnam's Best Reading, 2 vois., ‘ 2 50 
a Hints for Home Reading, ‘ 75 


Rossiter’s Dictionary of Scientific Terms, . 195 


XG Specimen copies of Text-books sent to Teachers pre- 
paid, for examination, on receipt of half the Catalogue prices. 


Full Educational Catalogue and list of Purnam's Pubdli- 
cations sent on application. 
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JUST READY, 
SCIENCE for HIGH SCHOOLS. 


America Science Series, Briefer Course 


BY THE beth 

ASTRONOMY. 4 Wolden’ sistronomy. Filling Teacher and Pupil Love for the Study of United 
er Course. 50. 

BRACE 218 of Blackboard-forms; Directions for Study; Queer Queries, with An- 


ZOOLOGY. ("ae Loology. Briefer Course. 

see 12mo, $1.50. ( y pt. 30.) 
The above books have been prepared with special ref- 

erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 


TRAINER, 


interesting study; Use and make “ Queer Queries.” 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


Agts. 
Boston, Mass. 


New England. 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL.' Choice Text-Books, 


It Teaches the pupil how to Study his lesson; How to picture the events on the 
H isT oO RY mind ; Find the prominent facts needed ; Find bs authorities ; How to remember 
dates ; Find rare points and objects of historical interest; Make history the most WARRISON'S FRENCH SYNTAX. Accrit- 


Each Unsurpassed in Its Class. 


ical study of the French Language on the basis 
of Edouard Mé'zner. With practical exercises. 
By Prof. JAMES A. HARRISON, of Washington 
and Lee University. $200, 

‘* So far as I am aware, there has been nothing hith- 


Martin’s the H Body, Bric P eg 
PHYSIOLOGY. | SYSTEM. 5 S00 Review Questions ; History of Individual States ; Mottoes of States, etc. | erto in English that filled anything like thesame piace. 


A. FLANACAN, i163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


It should be in the hands of all teac — . 
Whitney. cf Yale. 
BALDWIN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
433 AnD LITERARY CRITICISM. Designed for the 

c use of Schools and Colleges. Vol. 1, Poetry, 608 


College Classes which have not time nor disposition to 
as thoroughly into the subject as they would be taken 

the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


DR. 


SAUVEUR’S 


Hollins Institute, Va. 


The 4ist session will open on the 19th of September. 


PP. Vol. Il., Prose, 580 pp. Each $2 00. 

** This is the best text-book on English Literature for 

general use as well as tor students that we have ever 

read.’’—Boston Globe. 

FENNO’S SCIENCE AND ART OF ELO- 
CUTUON; or How to Read and Speak. Pt. 1, 
Theoretical; Pt. 2 Vocal Culture; Pt. 3, Helps to 


amination, postpaid, upon receipt of %4 the aaverieed| Works. 


HENBY HOLT & CO., New York. 


4 TALK WILL BE GIVEN 
THE TEACHER'S USE OF THE VOICE, 
S. S. CORRY, Ph. D., 


INSTRUCTOR IN OnaTORY, BosToN UNIVERSITY, 


At bis Rooms, Freeman Place, BEACON STREET. 
Saturday, Sept. 15th, at 4 P.M. All Teachers 
invited. a 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,”’? |should 


By C. ¥. HANSON, 

Pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 

Se of Schools, Sunday Schools Academies, and Sing. 
@ Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 

weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 

ing success wherever it has been rodaced, , 


D sent on receipt of ° 


paper.) 242 Main 


Introduction to the Teaching of Li Languages, $0.25 
Introduction to Teach of Ancient wean’ ea 
De l’Enseignement des ues vivantes, . . . 0.25 
Entretiens sur la G 256 
Causeries avec les eves. Edition Illustrée, . 1 
Petites Causeries, . .. , 
» 

1 
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Contes Merveilleux, suivis d’une Etude sur V'Ety- 
mologie et la Synonimie des Mots, ... . 1, 
La Parole «1.00 


To obtain these works, Schools and Booksellers 
F. W. New Cane 
, Boston; WANAMAK ladel-. 
phia; or ROBERT CLARKE, Cincinnati. 
Copies Sor examination will be sent postpaid to 
Teac who will remit half the retail price 
Savuveur, Randolph, Vt. 
The next number of Les 
LOLOGIQUES will come out October 1. The subscrip- 
tion-price is $2.00; for classes and schools, $1.50. 


Address Dz, L, SAUVEUR, Randolph, Vt, 


P. O., Botetourt Springs; Station and Ex, ress Office, 
Cloverdale, Shenandoah Valley Railroad. 

This School affords fine facilities for the educational 
training of girls and young ladies. It employs twenty 
officers and teachers, Six gentlemen and pine ladies 
give their entire time to the work of instruction. 

Literature, Science, Modern Languages, Masic, and 
Art are taught according to the best standards. 

The accommodations are ample, and the location, in 
the Mountains of Virginia, with a fine White Sulphur 


1.50 | Spring on the premises, is unsurpassed. 


435d CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


_EDUGATIONAL. 


e NEW CALENDAR of the 1854. 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 ee. SENT FRE 
ourself and musical friends. Bend names and ro 
E. Franklin 8q., Boston. Mass. 


The Largest and . Literary 
Schock, and E for young ladies, in the word 


the Study; Pt. 4, Readings and Recitals. $1.25. 
“I have never met with any other ook on the sub- 
ject that can he omens with it for general useful- 
ness,”’— Prof. James Hungerford. 


THE ARTIST AND HIS 
SION. A Studyin Aisthetics. $1.50. 

‘* After a careful reading, I am free to commend it as 
an admirable text-book for the instruction of such pu- 
pils in our high schools and seminaries of learning as 
may desire to get an insight into the true ends and aims 
of esthetic cuitare.”—Pro/. T. C. Porter, of Lafayette. 
EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Manna! 

of the German Language especially adapted for 
beginners, By ATGUSTIN KNOFLAOCA. $1.00. 

**It is a model of conciseness and clearness of ex- 
pocainn. Its definitions are marked by precision, and 
te by aptness.”—San Francisco Evening 


Bul 
Special liberal terms examination in- 
Correepondence 


JOH B. POTTER & 00., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 
In & Publishing House, a gentleman, an apt writer, a 
successful teacher, of advanced ideas, and posted u 
educational progress. Address @., P.O. Box 1698, New 
etc., and salary wanted, 


York, with name, 


} | 
4 
] 
to 
blis - 
‘ 


Sept. 13, 1883. 
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asst. in high school at Middletown. W. R, Whittle has charge 
. B. Penfield, of Bridge- ous and h ! 
port, has been elected professor of Mental and Moral Philos-' — 


of grammar school at Deep River. 
ophy in Nashville (Tenn.) Univ. 


— At Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Mr. Hoffman, of Leipsic, 
takes Mr. Gowdy’s place as instructor in Mental Science; 
Professor Crawford has recovered his health, and will resume 
the chair of Physics; Professor Atwater returns from Europe 
at an early date; Rachel Van Vieek will have charge of the 


young ladies’ hall. 


— Our good friend, Mr. John B. McLean, principal of an 
excellent private school in Simsbury, having decided that it 
was not good for man to be alone, has taken unto himself a 


! 
partner for life. May the partnership prove everyway prosper- 


and I must say, 


VARIETIES. 


— Mrs. Livermore told an amusing story at a club lunch, of 
the daughter of two staunch advocates of woman suffrage. 
When she was taught the Lord’s Prayer as a little girl, she 
went along swimmingly with it until she came to the Amen- 
when, instead of repeating it, she astonished everybody by say- 
ing, A woman. On being remonstrated with, she said, Of 


— I had but 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—O glorious summer, stay, 
Nor hasten yet away 5 
From the sweet fields with thy warm beauty 
glowing; 
My life has reached its prime, 
Its radiant summer time, 
And all my blood with added warmth is flowing. 


Firs Curep Six YEARS AGo. 


‘‘Tt has been 6 years since I was cured of 
fits,’ says Mr. W. Ford, of Wirt, Jefferson Co., 
Ind. ‘Samaritan Nervine did it.’”’ And it 
always will, reader. $1.50, at druggists. 


— The French mission to the Moscow cor- 
onation cost $80,000, the German $60,000, and 
the Austrian $40,000. 

— Don’t let any one convince you that those 
pains around your heart are not heart disease; 
they are; do not delay, but procure Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator. 30 years have proved its 
value, 

— The total value of the Southern crops 30 
years ago was $138,605,723, while now it ex- 
ceeds $760,000,000. 

— ‘Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills are the rem- 
edy for neuralgia.”’ G. W. Overall, Attorney, 
Mobile, Ala. 


— During the first six months of the present 
year, there has been destroyed by fire in this 
country $34,960,727 worth of property. 

— Never give a A you can find a remedy for 
Heart Disease. Everyone who has tried Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator say it is a sure cure. 

— The latest census taken in France gives 
123,254 more females than males. 

— Dandruff and all scalp diseases vanish be- 
fore Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. Take no imi- 
tations. 

— The street-cars of New York city carry 
about 350,000 persons every day in the year, 
and employ 5,000 men and 9,000 horses. 


MISS PRATT’S 


Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 


BELMONT, MASS. (six miles from Boston). 


The 18th school year will begin Sept. 20. Circulars 
on application. 432 e 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte y ay of gesture; light gymnas- 
tics. Term begins Oct 4. Apply at 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., after Oct, 1, from 10 to 12 A.M., or for cata- 
logues, address at any time, R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will begin its 49th year Sept. G6. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. 
Best of home influences. Send for circular to Miss A. 
KE. STANTON, Princ., Norton, Mass. 428 h 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ospitals. | 
Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 


DLEY, M.D., 
PHILA. | 


TEACHERS, 


Better than any others, are aware of the serious evil 
of over-crowding in schools. Their attention is called 
to the fact that at Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, the 
corps of instructors is so large that the classes are kept 
Small enough to insure personal attention to each 
pupil. 

This is especially so in Latin, where the classes are 
divided into sections seldom exceeding ten members 
each, 

All visitors are welcome at any time, but teachers 
are particularly invited. 

House open daily after Aug. 26, from 9 till 2. Year 
begins Sept. 12. 431 c eow 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 

Chimes for Schoels, Colleges, &c. 

Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
H. MoSHANz & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder,) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, Eaunciation, and Action, in their application to Conversation, 
Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered, March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and confers Degrees. 
Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in each department. Fall term opens October 1. 
For further particulars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J. H BECHTEL. 


Dee. 3. 


. Seventeen 
First winter term begins 
eow 


a corset front, so that 
waist. 


Whole “ 
Misses’ “ “ 


SEND FOR CIROULARS, 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 


Address the Manu/rs., 


HQUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have ac- 

f 4 quired is wholly owing to the meritorious pian of their construction, and the 
ry entire satisfaction they have given. 

The Cat represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned and 

with full bust ; the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety o 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention this journal. 


Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back, and Boned, $2.25 


Children's and Infants’, - - 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 


roportions and requirements of the growin 


Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a sn 
measure around waist over dress, an 
give it to us in inches. 

150; For Children and Infants, take chest 
1 00 | measure also, and state age of child. 


1.75 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Number I. of Volume IV. Now Ready. 


CONTENTS — SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER, 1883. 


Frontisplece: Steel Portrait of Andrew J. Rickoff, A 
I, Moral Education in Schools: Report of the Committee on Moral Education to the National Council 

. T. Haseis, LL.D., Concord, Mass. 

B. CHASE, Providence, R. J. 


of Education, Written by 
Il, The Teaching of Morality in Public Schouls. 


Ill. Compulsory tducation. BEN A.M., Mis 
Henry E. Sawyer, A.M. Connecticut 


V. Theory, Practice, and Permanent Results of the Sentence System. J. H. Hooss, Pa.D., Cortland, N.Y. 


IV. Public Schools in Connecticut. 


Vi. Woman’s Kducation. Rev Cuas. F. Tawina, 
Vil. Manual Training in the Public Schools. 


Vill. Methods of the Schools of Quincy, Mass. 
X. Editorial.—Andrew J. 


me GREENE HOLLING, A.M., Fitchburg, Mass. 
EO. 


IX. City Systems of Management of Public Schools. 
Foreign Notes; Oontents of Vols. I. & Il. 


TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Cambridge, Mase. 


A. WALTON, Boston, Mass. 
J. L. Proxarp, LL.D., Jowa City, Iowa. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“Am ine which educators may be P mo to call 
ours.”—J. B, PEASLEE, Ph.D., Supt. Schools, 
cinnati, O. 


EDUCATION is a grand success.”—JOHN SWETT, 
rtance of the pro- 


San Francisco, Cal. 

** Worthy of the d iy and im 
. Rickxorr, Supt. Schools, Cleve- 
an 

“ What the North American Review is to the more 
ephemerai periodical literature of the time, EDUCATION 


is to other literature of the subject which it treats, 
Each number isa volume within itself.’’— The Student. 


* Should be in every public library, and in the hands 
of every teacher, professor, and officer, whether of our 
schools, seminaries, or colleges, who desires to under- 
stand either the art or science so requisite for the effi- 
cient discharge of his duties.’"—JOHN EaTon, U. 8. 
Com. of Education. 

“ To subscribe for and support such a journal as Ep- 
UOATION is a positive duty with every one who claims 
to beateacher. And moreover, to read such a pabli- 
cation will react and make a teacher of the most indif 
ferent school-keeper in the land.’’— Pacific School and 
Home Journal. 


Terms, $4.00 per Annum; Single Copies, 75 Cents. Address NEw ENG. Pus. Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Agents 


Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 
and make from $25 to $75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.!. 


ANTE D—1000 TEACHERS TO SELL OUR 

Books. If you haven’t secured a school, we will 
furnish you employment and better pay. One reports 
$50 earned in three weeks this summer while teach- 
ing; one has just given up her school after five years’ 
successful teaching, for a larger guarantee from us; one 
has earned 8618 in the small village where she lives, in 
three weeks, since her school closed. Send for terms 
and 


lara. 
CASSELL & COMPANY (LIMITED), 
822 Broadway, New York. 


ADIES \AJHITE |JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® ¥ ever pub’d 


434b 


NEW EDITION. trom Washington to the 


BRADLEY & 00. 
The People’s Dictionary, 


AND EVERYDAY KNOYOLOPEDIA. Containing Over 
25,000 Words,—owitting what everybody knows,— 
compiled from WEBSTER 30,000 synonyms, a complete 
diction of rhymes, abbreviations, foreign words and 

hrases, business, neutical, musical, and law terms, my- 

hology, etc. J subject, on which clear, 
satisfactory information is given. Book of 700 pages 
4x7, for $1.50! The same information cannot be 
bad elsewhere, nor in as convenient or accessible ry 


for less than $30. Sample pages free. Outfit $1.00 
THAYER, MEBRIAM & CO., 608 Arch St., Philadel., Pa’ 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 

in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
apply to ad HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 

tf 25 Arch Street, Boston. 

ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen: We furnish 

light, simple work, sent by mail any distance, and 
pay a good price when finished; it can be done at home 
during leisure hours or as steady work; the work is 
easy and rules simple, This is no misrepresentation; $2 
to made daily; no no stamps for 
reply. We have a great demand for our work, and fur- 
nish steady employment. For particulars, address J. 
BoTLAND & Co., Manuf’rs, box 2,067, Boston, Mass. 


TREASURY g0,000 SOLD! 
0 ore Agents Wanted 
F SONG 300 best-loved gems of song 
- comic, sentimental, and sacred,—in gra 
variety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100; 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly praised 
atti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
Is immensely popular. 


by sach eminent critics as 
more, Thursby, and others. 


Selle very fant. Lay | home-circle and r wants 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal 
Street, Boston. 408 tf 


Just Readys,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. C, FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 

This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of prim grades how to 
teach Arithmetic. It has nm universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 


course I shall not say A man. 


New and much cheaper edition. 


I’m a little woman’s rights girl, 
A woman.”’ 


few companions on the shore; 


They scorn the strand who sail upon the sea; 
Yet oft I think the ocean they’ve sailed o’er 
Is deeper known upon the strand to me. 


The middle sea contains no crimson dulse, 

Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to view; 
Along the shore my hand is on its pulse, 

And I converse with many a shipwrecked crew. 


—H. D. Thoreau. 


Elementary Science 
Young Students. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By Pror. FREDK. GUTHRIE. 


A volume planned to give in clear and com- 
rehensive shape the first information that 
8 required by children concerning the na- 
ture and use of the common objects about 
them. 16mo, cloth extra, $1 00 
“Tt is just the book for an intelligent parent or 
teacher to read in order to answer questions which they 
asatisfactory way withou an enc pe 
~The Christian at Work. 


SCIENCE LADDERS. 


EpITED By N. D’ANVERS, 
Author of “ History of Art,’”’ &c. 


A series of readers planned to teach the great 
laws of nature in language simple enough 
to be intelligible to every child who can 
read. Square 16mo, fully illustrated, and 
bound in boards extra. Per volume, $0.50. 


I. Forms of Land and Water. 
ll. Vegetable Life. 
lll. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 


‘In fact these primers of this series, small as they 
are, afford instruction in advance of that given in most 
of our public schools, and even !n many of the so-called 
higher institutions of learning in this country.”— Trib. 
une, Chicago. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. 


Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


‘* He has told the story in a style simple, clear, easy of 
comprehension to the child, while at the same time it 
cannot fail of Sag eoreenre and interesting to those 
of mature age.”?— The Critic. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


_ TWENTY-EIGHT VOLS. READY. 


Price, each (with some exceptions) 75 cents. 
Adapted to the requirements of Students in 
Science, etc. 


THE UNIVERSE or THE INFINITELY GREAT AND 
THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 
FRoM THE FRENCH OF F, A. POUCHET. 


Octavo, with 
the original 262 illustr., cloth extra, $3.'75. 


“ As interesting as the most exciting romance.” — 
on Standard, 


“ A sterling work, pm ay | accurate, and fresh and 
vigorous in style.”"—Popular Science Review. 


*,* Putnam’s new Catalogue and Educa- 


tional List sent upon application. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


A MOST RELIABLE AND VALUABLE 
WORK OF REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. 


Based upon Bohbn’s edition, with numerous ad- 

ditions from American authors. Carefully 

revised and corrected, with index of Authors, 

Chronological Data, and a Concordance Index 

to every passage in the volume. Introducto: 

| steer by R. H. STODDARD. Cr. 8vo, 750 pp., $2.50 
terloaved 3,50 
Especial care has been taken to insure accuracy of 
text, the copy having been compared with author’s 
text before putting in type, and again verified by com- 
paring the with the original text, so that 
each quotation has been verified, not only e@ com- 
piler, but also by an expert employed for this purpose 

THOMAS Y. CBOWELL & CO., 


435 a 13 Astor Piace, New Work. 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautifal 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


435 tf 16 Hawley Street, 


; o> sample 00. Reward Cards, 
4 Poe. Warren, Pa. 430 


ISPENCE 


RIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


— 
HY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc 
Wills, Phil 
Course of ee 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia | 
and ——! to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. 
Dane, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t., ail 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents . 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to fone een 
| 
| 
| 4] 
Address 
| Boston. Boe | 
| 
q 
] 
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: Some Late Publications. 


Han Sons t'P Hopki Lee & Shepard, Boston $ 50 
dbook of Geography. - - opkins epard, 
The Gates Wide Open. - - - - - Geo Wood “ “ “ 1 50 
The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 11 vole. 2 ready. Houghton, M & Co, Bost ea 1 75 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. In 12 vols. - Cassel! & Co, N ea 3 00 
The Wisdom of Goethe. - - - - - J 8 Blakie Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y¥ 1 00 
The Hoosier School-boy. - - - - Edw Eggleston bed 1 00 
The »pecter Bridegroom. The Elzevir Library. - Irving J B Alden, N ¥ 02 
Altiora Peto. 12mo ed. - - - - L Oliphant Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. - - WGSumner ° “ « 60 
Handbook of Abbreviations and Contractions. - Fallows The Standard Book Co, Chicago 50 
Jewish Artisan Life. - - - - - Delitzsch Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 15 
Handbook of the Earth. - - - - Hopkiaos Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Spanish Readings. - - - - - - WHIKnapp Ginn & Heath, Boston 
A Primer of American Literature. - - - Richardson Sena M & Co, Boston 
History of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. - Kirk E L Kellogg & Co, N ¥ 50 
How to Study United States History. - - Trainer A Fla , Chicago 1 00 
Dosia. In French. - - - - - - H Greville William R Jenkins, N Y¥ 60 
Specimens of French Literature. In French. Saintsbury Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ 2 25 
ew National First Reader. - - - - AS Barnes & Co, N Y¥ 25 
American Histories. New issue. 8 vols. - - Abbott T ¥ Crowell & Co, N Y 10 00 
Jonas Books. 6 vols. New series. - - - “ “ “ 6 00 
Luey Books. 6 vols - - - 6 00 
Rollo Books i4vols. “ - - 14 00 
Walter's Tour in the East 6 vols. New issue. - Eddy a “ “ 7 50 
eee of English History. - - . - Kammer A 8 Barnes & Co, N ¥ 65 
ewport Aquarelle. - - - - Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Scrap Book. - - - - - - - Douglas N Tibbals & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Lessons in Drawing. - - - - - Kemble 8 W Tilton & Co, Boston 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CONSUMP- 
TION, and Holdiny the Disease in Check.—The 
action of Compound Oxygen in arresting the 
progress of Consumption and holding the dis- 
ease in check has been very marked under our 
Treatment. The following is one of many 


cases: 

“ WENTWORTH, N. 8., July 28, 1882. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN,—Dear Sirs :—I have been 
nd about eleven months with good 
’ ther remedies had failed; physicians gave 
meno en gement, and seeing your advertisement I 
resolved to try it, but only as an experiment. When I 
had used it a few weeks a decided improvement was 
parent. Night-sweats, vomiting after meals, raising 
blood, and other threatening symptoms were soon 
brought under control. My digestion improved; my 
appetite became good ; indeed, my whole system seemed 
to achange for the better during the first three 
weeks. During the time that has intervened the above. 
named symptoms have been held in check. Jam much 
better at the present writing than Iwasa year _ 
is with feelings of gratitude that I acknowledge the 
great and unexpected benefit derived from your Treat- 
ment. Iam not well, I do not expect to get well,as one 
of my langs is considerably broken. But yonr Treat- 
ment, by controlling and mney A check my worst 

symptoms, will certainly prolong life anceeeeey: ‘ 

. 


Our ‘*Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


We invite the attention of the readers of 
Tue JOURNAL to the new advertisement of J. 
Prentice & Son, 176 Broadway, New York city. 
They are now offering special inducements to 
those in want of Optical, Meteorological, Math- 


ematical, Eagineering, and Electrical Instra- 
ments for professional and amateur use. Cat- 
alogues sent free on application, as above. 


“Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
, Worms, constipation; tasteless. 25 cts. 
SpecraLattention is invited to the announce- 
ment of the opening of Hollins Institute in 
Virginia, in another column of THz JOURNAL. 
This is the institution in which Prof. William 
Taylor Thom has won a marked reputation for 
Shakespearean instruction; the examinations 
in which are fully described on page 89 of THE 


JOURNAL of Aug. 9. This institute is to open 
its 41st session Sept. 19, It is charmingly lo- 
cated, and affords special opportunities for the 
education of young ladies. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS 
Are thoroughly reliable, they are adapted to 
all schools and colleges; combining durability 
and reasonable prices, makes them the best 
and cheapest blackboards to be had. Address 
J. A. Swasry, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 

We hazard nothing in saying that the 
Standard Educational Publications announced 
in other columns in this issue of Taz Journ- 
NAL, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 
West twenty-third St., New York city, are un- 
excelled by any published in the world. They 
are upon topics of the highest importance, and 
prepared by authors of the best scholarship 
and of the largest experience in their respect- 
ive departments. They include works on Art, 
Astronomy, 15 volumes of accurate Atlases, 
text-books of German, Literature, Mental Sci- 
ence, Natural Science, Political Science, Sup- 
plementary Readers of rare excellence, and 
a valuable line of Reference Books. Also 
Juvenile Books, and Text Books for the young. 
The Messrs. Patnams deserve the patronage of 
the educatorsofthecountry. They seek to sup- 


ply in their publications, educational and mis- 
cellaneous, only good books. We advise our 
readers to send for their catalogues. They 


send specimen copies of text-books to teachers 
—_— , for examination, for ha/f the catalogue 
prices. 


ATTENTION fs called to the announcement of 
the opening of Mrs, Van Kirk’s Kindergarten, 
Intermediate Class, and Advanced School, 
which takes place on Sept. 26, at 1333 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There will be the coming year aciass in plain 


sewing and needle-work. In the kindergarten 
children are received from 8 to 6 years of age; 
in Intermediate Class, from 6 to 9 years of age, 
Froebel’s method is applied to reading, writ- 
ing, and other branches of school education. 
In the advanced school pupils enter at 9 years 
of age and remain until 12. The Training 
School for Teachers opens Oct. 20, 1883 This 
course of instruction embraces elementary and 
advanced work, and includes ear and voice 
training, sight-reading, harmony, kindergarten 
music, and method of teaching. Pupils pre- 
pared in each grade for certificates of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College of London. 


roaches, ants, bed ice, crows‘ 
cleared out by “ Rough on Rate” Ib 
An important announcement is made in this 


issue of Tok JOURNAL by Carl F. Hanson & 
Co., publishers, 242 Main Street, Worcester, 


Mass., of a new and exquisite operetta, “‘ The 
Tyrolian Queen” for exhibition purposes in 
schools, singing-classes, etc. This is the sea- 
son of the year for such entertainments. This 
operatta can be learned in three weeks, and 
will give great delight to pupils and friends of 
music when properly rendered. 


OvuR attention has recently been called to 
the Toepler-Holtz Machines, made by Jas. W. 
Queen & Co., of Philadelphia. They are neatly 


| made, in every size and style, their workman- 


ship is unexcelled, and give the best results, 
Their prices are very low. No.1, better than 


the largest plate machine, is especially within 
the reach of every school, public or private. 
They will send one of their elegant catalogues 
to any one wishing to purchase. 


HOME, SWEET HOME, 


That the home of our childhood is essentially the 
dearest spot on earth, will be reéchoed by every man, 
woman, and child in whose heart true affection finds 
lodgement. Having within the portal of man 
and womanhood, how often thought reopens the gate. 
way of memory, and the panorama of the “old” 
he nestead, with its many endearing surroundings, is 
spread before us in life-like reality. It is not the lot of 
man, especially,to remain among the scenes of boy- 
hood; and if in later life he has established his own 
home,* business necessarily calls him more or less fre- 

uently abroad: and at such times, it should prove his 

rat po to surround himself with comforts as 
homelike as ble. If visiting the great metropolis 
of the New World, he can find such surroundings at 
the Grand Union Hotel (opposite the Grand VCentral 
Depot), which, with its more than 600 rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day; its unexcelied Hestaurant, Café, 
Lunch, and Wine Rooms; its strictly first-class attend- 
ance; its moderate charges, with no carriage-hire, nor 
expense for transfer of e to and from Grand 
Central Depot, renders the Grand Union so immensely 
ular, s0 homelike, that thousands on en- 

its Is silently declaim,— 

“ Mid pleasures and palaces, though I may roam, 

As on this fair earth, I continue to dwell, 

There’s no place that seems so much like home, 

As does that well-known Grand Union Hotel.” 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sete and single 
numbers. & new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Books. Dime Question The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Guide 

Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among a Bes 


deen’s Common School Law, Hughes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplice, and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slatug, Cheney Dissected Maps, Desks, ac. 


Everything used im Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


4 Park Street, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 
New Riverside Edition, in eleven volumes, from new 
electroty pe plates. 
I. Nature, Addresses. and Lectures. 
Et. Eesnys: First Series. 
Price $1.75 a volume. 


IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 


Astory of early California life by Bret Harre. $1. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 
Edited by HORACE E,. SCUDDER. 
Uniform in general size and style with ‘ American 
Statesmen” and “ American Men of Letters.’ 
Vol. I. VIRGINIA. A History of the People. 


By Joun EsTen Cooke, author of “ The Virginia Com- 
edians,” “ Life of Stonewall Jackson,’’ etc., with a 
map of Colonial Virginia. Gilt top, $1 25. 


1@™ Send for Hoventon, Mirriin & Co.’s Monthly Bulletin of New Books. Free. 


CLASSICAL STU 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


DY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


& SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. W. CLARK 
Supplies. to N. E. School Furnishing Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


English Literature, Phys 
‘olitical Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philoso- 
, Latin, etc., ete., etc. 


y 
ANGUACES 
5 D. Ven 

d 


in 

"Ber tz, Principa ura, Italian. 

O TION Including Vocal 

e Technique, Elocu- 

, Bhetoric Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 

and Opera. The course of Instruction is systematic 

and thorough. 8S. R. Kelley, Principal. 

Drawing, Painting, 

e Modelling and China 

ainting, and Painting from Life in Oil and Water 
Colors, under Mary E. Carter, Wm. es ° 
Bartlett, F. M. Lamb, Wm. Winard and others. 

PHYSIC L CULTURE taught by a 

tical lady _ teacher, 

erstands the science. 


Classes for beginners,under best 
teachers, for $5.00 for twenty 
ms. Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
us on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
Best accommodations for lady students, Roo 


commodations for 3000 lady and gentlemen students, 
ceautfully tllustrated, tree. 
TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 


JUST OUT! 


The Song Tower, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FerGuson. 


For Singing-Schools, 
For Musical Conventions, 

For Classes and Societies. 
Only 00-00 per Dozen by Express. 

cents per Copy by Maii.—Exawine it. 

We are prepared to offer special inducements 

to Teachers who need a new book for their 
classes during the coming season. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & C@O., 
421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 
TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 


124 Nassau St., New Vork. 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


Gillott's, S5 cts. 
Katerbrook, 33% .......- as good. 
Gillott’s, 404 ....... 45 
Esterbrook, 444 ...... 40 ** as good. 
Spenceriaa, sO 
Esterbrook, 128 ......-.. 60 ** as good. 


Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. THE N. E. PEN AGENCY, 
(Send stamps or P. O. Order.] Portland, Conn. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE, 
Thirty-eight oak, single SCHOOL DESKS, good as 
new ; $2.00. P. O. BOX 380, 
434 tt ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


CHEAPEST, MOST 


The Patent 


DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


can also be easily erased. 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or 


entirely overcome. 
OLD BOARDS can be made as good as 


packages, mixed ready for use, and sold 
six pounds of material for a square yard 


merits. Any further information will be 


P. O. Box 35. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Pinish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 


part of the body of the board, being of 
more, and will last until worn through; 


therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


new by using our Improved Blackboard. 


We are prepared to contract for the finishin 

g§ Of Blackboards in the best m 
at a price per yard to be fixed according of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 


to the locality and quantity of the 


for five cents a pound, requiring about 
of surface. Small quantity with direc- 


tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 


cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH coO., 
[425 tf] 


Providence, R. I. 


| 

on 
we | 
— — | 
ee Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
oder the ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
west Rates. Unparalleled collateral advantages 
AY & EVENING 
else to be 
obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music, in ali the 
branches.common and high- 
‘Owing needs. 
Bb 
H ME Director, Preceptress, Resident 
e Physician, and Matron, reside in 
the building, in the very heart of Boston, confessedly 
musicaliand artistic centreot America. Class ac- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(By 


Sept. 13, 1883. 
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«JT had sick-head he 40 yenr : pills cured 
A. Warren, rfie d, 

DACW. BENSON'S 

CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESGSELY TO CURE 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY GOX. 


It is a fully established fact, that these diseases can 
be cured in any case, no matter how obstinate. 


VITAL QUESTIONS ! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly, 

‘*Some form of Hops!” 

CHAPTER I. 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 


cians: 

‘* What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs; such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
women,” 

And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 
ically, Buchu.”’ 

Ask the same physicians, 

‘* What is the most reliable and surest cure 


for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, 
etc.;”” and they will tell you: 


Mandrake! or Dandelion!” 
Hence, when these remedies are combined with 
And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
[Concluded next week.] 
A SPECIFIC FOR 
<< > Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
E RVI Sickness, St. Vitus 
(THE GREAT ism, Opium Eat- 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
sia, Nervousness, 
Jsice 
Rheumatism, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
aa Correspondence freely 
THE DR. $, A. RICHMOND MED. CO., SP. JOSEPH, M0, 


others equally valuable 
Epilepsy, 
ing, Syphillis, 
NERVE Diseases, Dyspep- 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Sample Testimonials. 
“I feel it my duty to recommend it." 
dD. 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education, 
BOSTON: 


SUPPLIES 


(1) Teachers with Desirable Positions. 

(2) Colleges with Professors and Tutors. 

(8) Academies, Seminaries, and Public and Private 
Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. 

(4) Business Firms wiih Amanuenses, Boek-keepers, 
Copyists, Short-hand Writers, Type Writers, and 
Confidential Clerks. 

(5) Gives Parents Information of the best Schools. 

(6) Rents and Sells School Property, 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North,and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

| Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GOOD WORDS. 
WINOHESTER, Maas, Sept. 5, 1883. 
Am much pleased with your Bureau, and am satisfied 
it is what it claims to be. In case I have occasion to 
use a Bureau again, shall give yours the preference. 
435 Yours traly, A. E. B. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBRBOOG, 


. Looxs, Cr. 
Bound Volumes 


azine, EDUCATION, JOURNAL OF EDUOATION, THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER. Address this Office. 


$66 own town, Terms and outfit 


free, Address H. HALLEFrT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


THE INEFFABLE ONE, 


— The name that can be named is not the 
Eternal Name. The reason that can be rea- 
soned is not the Eternal Reason. 


— There is an Infinite Being which existed 
before heaven and éarth: 
How calm it is, how free! 
It lives alone, it changes not, 
It moves everywhere, but it never suffers. 
We may look on it as the Mother of the Uni- 
[ know not its name. [veree. 
In order to giveit a title, I call it Tao (the way). 
When I try to give it a name, I call it Great. 
After calling it Great, I call it Fugitive. 
After calling it Fugitive, I call it Distant. 
After calling it Distant, I say it comes back 

to me. — Chinese (Lao Tsze). 


— Look up at it,—it is higher than you can 
see! Bore into it,—it is deeper than you can 
penetrate! Look at it as it stands before you, 
—suddenly, it is behind you (i. e, it cannot be 
grasped ).—Chinese (Confucius). 


— As the great universe has no boundary, 


so Supreme Reason has no limits. o meas- 
ure boundless space would be difficult indeed. 
— Hindu (Buddha). 


— There is only one Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind; 
Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him. Who, himeelf at 


rest, 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings; 
Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 
He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near; 
He is within this universe, and yet 
Outside this universe. 
The man who understands that every creature 
Exists in God alone, and thus perceives 
The unity of being, has no grief 
And no illusion. He, the all-pervading, 
Is brilliant, without body, sinewless, 
Invulnerable, pure, and undefiled 
By taint of sin. He is also all-wise, 
The ruler of the mind; above all beings, 
The self-existent. 

—Hindu (Isa Upanishad), Williams. 


** ROUGH ON RATS.” Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 165 cts. 


School-Books 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 
A. 8, CLARK, 
3738 34 Park Rew, New Work. 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND,' 
_ Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools.” ~ 


National Subscription Agency 


SAVE 
MONEY. 


and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 
application. School kinds, 
‘address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
18% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


and the eight quarters of heaven no gateway,’ 


Educational 


“ Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 


GLENN’S 
Sulphur Soap, 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


AND ALSO FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEKION, 


WHEN USED DAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 ORNTS) IS SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST ITS WONDERFUL EFFECTS 
IN CLARIFYING THK 
COMPLEXION. 


3 Cakes GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 
FOR 60 CENTS, 


Will afford TWELVE AMPLE SULPHUR BATHS, as 
efficacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Are an admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of Salves and Ointments. 


| BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. | 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited. 


Observe N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 
etor,’? on each package, without which none is 
genuine. Sold by ali Druggists. Depot, 115 
Fulton Street, New York. 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents In stamps. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern oa 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. _ 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 

College Calendar, containing full par- 

apply to 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the 


Gan ven COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrirous G. 
HAyGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 
rf For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gro. F. Maaoon, Prest. 


Six courses of 


PROFESSIONAL. 


“HILLS MAIR & WHISKER DYE,” HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 

Biack er Brown, 50 cts. Sold by ali Druggists. Dartmouth oo, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES, SAL 

r ’ 7 LOCUTIONIST AND READER. Wauter K. 

Fosgss, author of Zlocution Simpl 147 Tre: t 

Teachers’ Agencies, sathor ot Ziccution Simptited 141 Tremon 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeki 


itions 
should have Application-form. ailed for 
postage. 


2 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good eahoots to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. 
Teachers’ Agency 
240 (1) 23 U 


m Square, New York. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Iam very much pleased with the promptness of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau in aiding me to ob- 
tain a position. Within a few weeks after regia- 
tering | received knowledge of many vacancies, to one 
of which I was soon after elected, 

Miss ADA ANDRUS, 
Asst. High School, Lanark, Jil. 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials 
435 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


Meoreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, turers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
K. M COYRIERE & 


East 17th St. (Union Square). 
ey Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 
MISS HELENE HESSE’S 


Bureau, 


36 West Bist Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee » ote., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


URE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


s, printed on fine paper and handsomel 
Price, 35 cents, by $3- 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in gy | for examination mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEM, YORK OFFICE: { Cincinnati, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Sip » Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
ies, well recommended. Say advices given 
in choice of schools, PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B,—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT A) SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 
We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 
8 Teachers," Muse and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


TEACHER, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WkEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Pa POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gmo, GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Eonare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


46 
WOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beantifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in al] branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, sort 6, 1883. 

55 as Address it. RvusskLL, ncipal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 


cipal, C. C UNDS, Ph.D. 430 zz 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 5 Classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


¥ 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, it. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Mise ELLEN Hyp3, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypExK, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 


lor Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. 80oTT. 183 


E TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
York NORMAL TRAINING SOHOOL fer Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, with Model Kindergarten, No.7 E. 22d 
St., will re-open October4 Prof. JoHN KRAUS, Mrs. 
M. KRavus BOELTE, Principals. 


‘HE PHILA. NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
T KINDERGARTNERS, 


with Kindergarten, Intermediate Class, and School, 
will reopen Oct. 20. 


Mrs. M. L. VAN Krrg, Prin., 
1333 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gor?, Principals. 


BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 
fifty-fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 
information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
KeeEw, Prin., Andover, Mass. 430 f 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE Nor- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


R. AND MRS. HAILMAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Mlikdencanin ERS, at La Porte,Ind. Send for 
to Mrs, ENDORA ,asabove. 432g 
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TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A New Book for Beginners in Latin. 


Harkmess’s Latin Course for the (First Wear (ready Oct. 15) contains a series of simple exer 
cises progressively arranged, and designed to lead the way directly to connected discourse, together withtnumer- 
ous exercises and passages intended for practice in sight-reading and composition exercise, selected almost 
wholly from Caesar's Commentaries, accompanied by frequent suggestions to the learner; also a Grammatical 
vutline with paradigms of declension and conjugation, vocabularies and all needed rules of syntax and state- 
ments of grammatical principles, given in (he exact form and language in which they occur in *‘ Harkness’s 
Standard Latin Grammar.” It is designed to serve as a complete introductory book in Latin, no other gram- 
mar being required. 

The same work will be farnished, when desired, without the Grammatical Outline, under the title, Pro- 
——— Exercises in BReadiag and Writing Latin, with Frequent Practice in Beading at 

ight, intended as a companion-book to Harkness's Standard Latin Grammar. 
om .. oth editions contain numerous notes and suggestions, and an adequate Latin English and English-Latin 
onary. 
This new work has already been introduced from specimen pages, in Boston, Phillips Academy, at Exeter, 
and twenty other first class preparatory schools in New England. Favorable terms of exchange will be fur- 
nished to schools on application. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor Piace, New Veork: 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BRECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, THE MODERN SPELLER, .- 
COMPOSITION BLANKS, WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
MACVICAR’sS NEW ARITHMUETICS, CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
&@™ Sent for Circulars. SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


(TENTH EDITION.) Six Deouble-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examination sent post-paid for 35 Cents 
PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes : “‘ Hav carefully ex- 

amined ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HisTory,! consider it quite equal to a similar class of 
books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and important facts con- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. As a text-book for beginners it is admirable, and as a 
hand-book in connection with a larger work, for older students it will be found invaluable.” 

‘ orrespondence solicited. Special rates for introduction. Address, 

435 e A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New Work, 


New-England School Book Agency, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


A. s. BARNES & co. Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 0O., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MUSIC TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 
School Teachers. 

For Common Schools, SONG BELLS (60 cts.) 

GOLDEN ROBIN Perkins. WHIP- 


POORWILL (6 cts. 
ECHO (15 cts.)—All are good. cheerful, 
tions of school music. 


For High Schools, 


IMES (50c). SONG 
collec- 


THOS. NELSON & SO 43 Bleeker St. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf Street, BOSTON. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


The most beautifal illustrations ever put into a 
school text book, by the best artists, and equally excel. | Favorite Edition for School and | wart’s Classica for 91.98 
lent literary work, commend these books. Numper| Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- (4 vo ay) a 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos, 2and3in press. Series soon| TION,’’ as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 8 tlases 30 vols), 
SPP B. CARRINGTON, Agent, | PTOPOses to call it. Price reduced to 56 rit vols.), 1:98 
32 Bromfield Street, in, | Cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) _ 

Copyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 
Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. ‘ 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

7 Park Street, Bostos, Mass. 


School Room Wall Maps 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


— = 

Worcester’s New Spellers, Ls 

&c., &c.,, & 3 

BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & CO., § = 
47 Franklin Street. 404 Zz ~ Ss 

LARK MA ARD 
Anderson’ Histories and Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; ; y= 


Reed an ellegg’s Gra Lessons in - 
lish | Higher English; mg BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. € 416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. 1. SMITH 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Parker’s Exercises 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 
E ngl ish Com position. MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St 


THE BEST, AND THE MONROE'S Reading Charts. 


SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents. WARREN'S New Geographies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | GREEWE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON and NEW YORK. POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
Plain, Practical, and Thorough ! HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
a BERARD’S New U. S. History. | 16 Astor Place, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF GOODRICH'S Child's History. 


BOOK - KEEPING, | zorse's american Literature, YORE. 


By CaLvin G. Practical Accountant, | ROYSE’S English Literature. 
The authors of this book have thought best to tel the | APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wanash Ave. 
“Story of Accounts” in an explanatory manner, ilius-| PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


trating the different topics by facsimiles of 
MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


randa, drafts, notes, checks, account-books, etc., which 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


he trader and merchant use in their daily business, 
aod explaining its nature 
app on the same time, By this plan the 
eacher is loft to question as he may find necessary, | Gelkiorw Leesous im Physical 
8 to the habit of memorizing without a complete nes 
understanding. A vast deal of information is givea in Logic’ 
a similar work. presents the latest and best method 
for teaching beginners, or im roving old systems in 
a knowledge of the subject from this book as it is possi- 154 zz 112 Pourth Ave, New York. 
ble to get, outside of the actaal experience of the count- 
receipt of the following prices, viz,: 
THE NORM. 
Single and Double Entry, . . . Cloth, $1.25 | men 
Blanks to accom 
Academies, and Colleges, addrees Bewomith’s English Grammars. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., Pubs., Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
432 4 Boston. 


wr sre J any set form of “ question and answer,” which Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem etry, 1.10 
a small space, — of which has ever appeared in Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.40 
practice. Any person can ly acquire as thorough 
ing house. | Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on| SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
Elementary Principles and Single Eutry, | Westinke’s Common Schoel huvature. 
For terms for introduction and exchange for Sc Normal Spetiere. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


47 Franklin Street, Petersen’s Science. 308 cow 
#. W. CHRISTERN CARL SCHOENBOF MAKER, 
87 W. 234 New York. 146 Tremont St., Boston, 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION 
the wie the spoken and written Language and ending with 


Just Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, L. SAUVEUR and A.N. VAN DABLL. $1.00. In it 
with Frenc 


the book aims also to familiarize 
followed by 22 pages of exercises, which can be used also with the. etites Causeries 
Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER Bandolph, Vt. 
amination sent to feachers at half author. Prof. Sprace 
ee also page 172) price, by the A. Van Da 1715 Bprace St. Philadel. 


Brackett’s Home and Sc 1.25 
Putnam’s 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treltand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 


Bascom’s Mental 8 English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learn to Draw. us. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 
is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
és invited to 
MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
408 28 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WREATH (1.00); By Perkins. VoCAL ECHOES 
$1.00) ; Female Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

LLECTION ($100). HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR (81). 
HOUR OF SINGING ($1.00). All are excellent books 
by the best compilers. 


ingi asses, THE SINGERS’ WEL- 
For s Cl — COME (75 cts,) By Em- 
erson. PEERLESS (75 cts.); By W. O. Perkins. THE 
IDEAL (75 cts.) Classes with either of these books are 
sure to be successes. 

usi , REDEMPTION (1. 

For Musical Societies. Novello edition. Th 
new and remarkable work is well worth practicing. 
Also. the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 cte.), and the fine 
scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.00). Also 
all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large number of Sacred 
and Secular Cantatas. Send for lists. 


irs, SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC. 
For Choirs. TION ($1.25). TEMPLE 
HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00), ANTHEM HARP 
Ce EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS (§1.25). 
HURCH OFFERING ($1.25). GEM GLEANE 
($1.00), and many others. Send for descriptive lists, 
Any book mailed for the retail price. Lists free. In- 


iries cheerfully answered. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
Boston. 


432 451 Washington Street, 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
AEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
09 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. _ 
Series. 
abash ummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. [Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEV2E’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Latest Text-Books. 


Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials 

of Engineering. (To be ready Sept. 20.) 8vo, cl. $5.00 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, Vol. Kinematics and 

the Machinery of Transmission. Trans. by Prof. 

J. F. Kugin. (To be ready Sept. 20.) 8vo,cl. 5.00 
Wood’s Mechanics of Fluids, (Shortly.) 8vo, cl. 1.50 
Thursten’s Materials of Engineering. Parr I. 

Non-Metallic Materials. (Now ready.) 8vo, cl. 3.50 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. Parr Il, 

Iron and Steel. (Now reauy.) 8vo,cloth...... 
Nichols’ Water Supply, from a Chemical and San- 

itary Standpoint. Plates. (Now ready.) 8vo,cl. 2.50 
Dubois’s Strains in Framed Structures, Pilates 

and Working Drawings. (Now ready.) 4to, cl. 10.00 
Mact‘ord’s Kinematics and Practical Mechan- 

ism. With many beautiful Wood-Kngravings. 

(To be ready Sept. 20.) 8vo,cloth..............- 5.00 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* Our new Catalogue (Sept.)now ready. Free by mail. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New and Unequaled Ma 
features not found in any other series. " ps, and many new 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thatheimer’s Ceneral History. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


furnished on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut St 


28 Bond Street 
NEW YORK.’ 


8S Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 


Established 1826. 


PERRY & CO, London, 


MAKERS OF 


STEEL PEns. 


i0@™~ Samples and Prices of SCHOOL PENS sent 


on application. 


IVISON, 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO. 


Sole Agts. for U. 8, 


New York... 


AG 
| 
| 
PUBLISHER OF mae 
— | 
| 
MOUS SHL).| Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


